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PREFACE. 



XHE following Discourse, delivered up- 
wards of six months since, was not origi- 
nally intended for publication. It is com- 
mitted to the press with the sanction of a 
learned friend, whose opinion the author 
considers of great value. It was thought 
that a brief statement of an important 
question might not be without advantage 
to others engaged in the same inquiries. 
The controversies that arose when the 
Divine Legation of Warhurton was first 
published have long since died away, nor 
is it necessary to awaken them again, ex- 
cept as far as the chief subject of dispute 
is connected with the acquisition of reli- 
gious truth itself. An examination into 
the belief of Jew or Gentile in the soul's 
immortality before the coming of our Sa- 
viour, can never cease to be an interesting 
question to the Christian philosopher. Nor 
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will the investigation be without profit to 
him who pursues it candidly, as a source of 
moral improvement. He may learn to be 
thankful on the ground of revelation for 
the advantages which he enjoys over the 
most favoured Israelite in the superior 
blessings and prospects of the new, com- 
pared with the old dispensation; and on 
the ground of his natural faculties, he will 
be sensible of the benefits which reason 
itself has derived from the word of Scrip- 
ture, as well in directing as in limiting its 
exercise. He has seen the day clearly 
which the inspired patriarchs of old, with 
the prophetic eye of faith, at a distance, 
rejoiced to see; and he has received that 
light of imparted knowledge from Heaven, 
which the wisest of the heathens felt neces- 
sary to clear up the doubts of the specu- 
lative mind, and would have hailed with 
gratitude and reverence. 



2 TIMOTHY 1. 10. 

'^who hath abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel. 

XHESE words form part of an Epistle 
written by the great apostle of the Gentiles 
at a time when he stood in need of all the 
consolations to be derived from the doc- 
trine which they convey; when he was 
suffering from imprisonment and persecu- 
tion, and he perceived that the hour of his 
martyrdom was approaching. Rejoicing in 
the hopes which they inspired, he declared 
that he was afflicted, and yet was not 
ashamed; and looking forward to his re- 
ward, he exclaims in a subsequent part of 
the Epistle, / have fought a good fight^ I 
have finished my course^ I have kept the, 
faith : henceforth there is laid up for. me a 
crown of righteousness^ which the Lord, the 
righteous judge^ shall give me. Language 
so full of confidence in his reward and in 
the grounds of it, so full of trust in the 
righteous Judge who was to confer it, as 
plainly to prove that the power of death 
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was indeed abolished, and that life and im- 
mortality were brought to light. 

Yet these expressions of my text, (jxarltrAV' 
re^ l^cofjv KcCi eul>6afa'Uv, however strong they 
may .appear, are not to be considered as 
implying that the expectation of a future 
life had never been heard of till the coming 
of the Messiah. In its literal acceptation 
the word (parritjsi signifies rather to make 
clear what is obscure, than to bring to light 
what is entirely unknown: thus (pcarij^eiv 
aXfidiUv, to make the truth manifest, and 
not to shew forth a truth of which no glim- 
mering had previously been perceived. The 
heathen looked forward to a future state, 
though he had no certain evidence for his 
belief, neither comprehending clearly the 
immortality of the soul, nor having any 
notion of the resurrection of the body*. 
And the Jew was instructed by revelation, 
that the life forfeited by the transgression 
of Adam was to be restored through the 
mediation of some future deliverer, though 
all the circumstances connected with the 

a The word a^apa-lavy incorruptiony probably conveys 
this meaning. Macknight and Benson. 



mystery of redemption were not to be fully 
revealed, till our Saviour's appearance and 
ministry upon earth dispelled every doubt 
and difficulty in which the doctrine was in- 
volved, enlightening what was before ob- 
scure, and completing what was before 
imperfect. 

It will be my object in the present dis- 
course, to compare the knowledge both of 
the Gentiles and the Jewish people, re* 
specting a future life, with the clearer reve^ 
lations which Christians enjoy on this mc 
mentous subject. 

That the idea of another state of exists 
ence after the termination of the present 
universally prevailed among mankind, the 
records of history unequivocally prove: 
there is no nation, whether savage or civil* 
ized, amongst whom some traces of it may 
not be found. It made a part of the po^ 
pular belief in the early stages of society, 
before mythology was formed into a sysr 
tem ; it was strongly impressed upon the 
mind before political codes gave a particu- 
lar direction to it by ceremonies and modes 
of worship, and before philosophy exhibited 
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alike the power and the weakness of hu- 
man reason, by the subtlety of its specu- 
lations on a subject of such overpowering 
interest. This conviction cannot be ascribed 
to the policy of the legislator, which was 
itself the foundation on which his religious 
enactments were erected, nor yet to the 
wisdom of the philosopher, which prevailed 
for ages before philosophy took its rise 
among mankind. It was probably a reni- 
nant of that early revelation given to crur 
first parents, and which, amid all the 
changes and distractions of civil society, 
and all the emigrations of tribes and na- 
tions, had never been utterly obscured ^ 
But in process of time, when civilization 
had advanced, men's ideas respecting both 
the nature of the Deity and the doctrine of 
a future state had been corrupted; gods 
were multiplied without number % the li- 

b The notion of a future existence must be either a 
deduction of reason, or be derived from revelation, or an 
impression of instinctive consciousness. 

^ The treatise, Ilep) xc^trftou, ascribed to Aristotle, speaks 
of the Deity as one, and derives the different names of 
God from the different parts of nature which he regu- 
lates. Aristot. Hip) xi<riL(t\jj cap. 7. 



centious passions of the most licentious 
men were ascribed to them, and the belief 
of a future existence was intermingled with 
the wildest creations of the fancy. All 
these notions were at length combined into 
order by the poet, and sanctioned by the 
legislator**; vices of the most atrocious kind 
were countenanced by the example of the 
divinities, and the authority of the laws, 
and the obligations of mistaken piety and 
public duty^ lent in some cases additional 
stimulus to the depraved appetites of our 
nature*. Yet notwithstanding this perni- 

Hesiod and Homer reduced to system the mythology 
of the Grecian gods. Vid. Herod, lib. ii. c. 53. Brucker, 
Hist. Crit. Phil, pars ii. lib. i. cap. 1« sect. S6. 31. pp. 
407. 423. 

In process of time, not only all the operations of exter- 
nal nature were explored for deities, but the most tniling 
acts of man himself were each under the superintendance 
of a particular god. Vide a singular chapter, Augustin. 
Civ. Dei, lib. iv. c. 11. 

<^ It is because the weakness and licentiousness of Jove 
and the other deities, as described by Homer^ furnished 
a bad example to mankind, that Plato wished to banish 
poets from his republic. Plato de Repub. lib. iii. Bekker^ 
pars iii. vol. i. p. 107 — 117. 

c The worship of Mylitta, the Babylonian goddess, is 
frequently cited as a preeminent instance of , pagan im- 
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cious influence, derived from the corrup- 
tions of the doctrine, society must have 
been on the whole improved by it ; for un- 
less the belief had acted powerfully as a 
check upon the unruly desires, we cannot 
conceive why legislators should have taken 
so much pains to preserve it^. When 
philosophy, at a comparatively late period, 
arose, it made no claim to the invention of 
the notion, or to have derived it from the 
deductions of natural reason. Not only 
Plato makes continual and direct allusions 



purity ; yet the ordinary homage paid to the divinities in 
Greece and Rome at the sacred festivals* was far more 
pernicious in its effect upon public morals than the singu* 
lar institution above alluded to. Vid. Augustin. Civ. Dei^ 
lib. ii. cap. 4, 5. Herodot. lib. i. cap. 200. 

^ Thales, the founder of the Ionic school, flourished 
about six hundred years before Christ, and no regular 
course of reasoning was brought forward for the souPs 
immortality, till the time of Flato^ two centuries after : 
Thales taught that water was the first principle, which 
Aristotle seems to consider as the most ancient philoso- 
phical notion, Metaph. lib. i. c. 8. and that God, or Mind, 
made all things out of water. As he was a native of 
Fhcenicia, Cudworth supposes that he received his two 
principles from thence, "water, and the Divine Spirit 
" moving on the face of it" Cudmyrthy JrUellect. Syst. 
book i. cap. i. sect. 22. 



to tradition as the origin of his knowledge*, 
but earlier writers were avowedly indebted 
to the same source; all that philosophy 
did pretend to was, to demonstrate that 
belief by arguments which was before 
grounded, we know not how, in the comr 
mon fears and hopes of mankind. And let 
those who form an exalted estimate of the 
intellectual powers, in deciding upon sudb 
mysterious subjects, judge with what suc- 
cess the attempt was made, by the jarring 
and contradictory opinions of the diflferent 
schools of antiquity. Let those who imagine 
that the immortality of the soul (I speak 
not of the resurrection of the body) is dis- 
coverable by human sagacity \ examine the 
strong reasons of that unrivalled genius, 
who has the merit of having taught suc- 
ceeding disputers to set their arguments in 
order on the subject. Almost all the dis- 
quisitions of Plato are grounded upon the 
hypothesis of the souFs preexistence '. Be- 

s Vide Appendix, note A. 
^ Phaedo passim. 

^ The two principal arguments in the Phaedo, the one 
derived from the notions of the ancients respecting yeyto-if , 
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sides confusing himself and his readers with 
the mazes of verbal sophistry, in which, 
notwithstanding all its excellencies, Greek 
philosophy so much abounds, he derives his 
fancied demonstrations from abstruse theo- 
ries on the properties of generation and cor- 
ruption, aftd the essential and eternal ar- 
chetypes of things; and even the most 
plausible and specious are so obscured by 

the other from his own philosophical belief concerning the 
archetypes of things, rest entirely upon such a supposi- 
tion. As the term generation was relative, and implied 
its contrary corruption^ he infers that the act of being 
]bom involves the destruction of a previous existence, from 
which this present coming to life is a transition. '0/x,oXo- 
yiirm apa ^jxiv xai rauri} tou^ ^myrag Ix roov reSvfffloreov ysyo- 
fivai. Phaedo, Bekker, p. 8a--34. 2dly. His theory of 
eternal essences, or ideas, suggests the argument that the 
notions which the soul has of perfect equality, perfect 
good, &c. which are never found in sensible objects, prove 
that it must have existed in a previous state, its present 
knowledge being nothing more than reminiscence. The 
^discussion derives an incidental value, from shewing that 
Plato had a con^derable acquaintance with the law of as- 
sociation. Plato, Bekker, pars ii. vol. iii. pp. 35 — 44. 

Not one of the ancient philosophers before! Christianity 
held the souPs immortality, without holding the preexist- 
ence of souls. They believed also the immortality and 
preexistence qf brutes. Cudworth, Intellect. Syst. book i. 
cap. 1. sect. 31, 32. 



the subtlety of his language \ as to be ab- 
solutely unintelligible, except to a mind long 
versed in the refinements of metaphysics- 
Such theories as those in the Phaedo could 
never have convinced any one of the souPs 
immortality, unless he had been previously 
prepared to believe it ; nor coming, as they 
are supposed to have done, from the lips of 
Socrates in his dying hour, could they have 

^ ^ As a specimen of unmeaning subtlety, it may be suf- 
ficient to point out that exquisite verbal trifling towards 
the end of the treaUse, respecting the archetype, of even 
and odd, and its application to the question of the souFs 
immortality, o-xtwrei 8s ireg) t?j rpio^og^ p. 99. The reader is 
absolutely bewildered for some time, till at length he is 
conducted to the conclusion — that as the essence of even 
does not partake of the contrary essence odd, so the soul 
which brings life cannot partake of the contrary essence 
death, and must consequently be immortal. If we had 
not known the treatise to be a serious inquiry upon a se- 
rious occa^on, we might have been tempted to think, from 
the winding up of the dialogue, that the writer intended 
to ridicule such absurdities ; Ti o5y ; to jxij Sffp^ojxevoy rr^v toD 
aprlou lUav ti vDv Sij eovofMe^Oftev ; 'AviprtoVy e^ij* To Se 8n 
XMOv [Lti ie^ofiBvov Ka) o av jxoucrixoy fi.^ Sep^ijTai ; "^A/XrOtKroy, 
ifri, TO $6 SSiKOV, Elev* o S* ^v iavarov ftij 8exi]Tai, t/ xoAoD- 
/tev ; 'AtivuTOVy Spij. Ouxouv ^ 4^^ ^^ ie^erai duvarov ; OS, 
*Aiivarov apa ^ 4^^- 'AicivaTOV. Elev, Ifi}* toDto piiv $9 
AnOAEAEIX©AI ipoojxey ; p. 103. Vide the whole argu- 
ment, from p. 90 — 105. 
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been his only consolation. If the argu- 
ment, grounded upon the compound nature 
of man*, and the immateriality of the soul, be 
brought forward in opposition to such a view 
of the subject, it may be asked, was the phi- 
losopher so well acquainted^ or are we our- 
selves, with all our additional knowledge, so 
well acquainted with the laws and properties 
of i;natter, as to be able to pronounce that 
the Being who (°* eyen according to Plato's 
creed) made the universe out of nothing, is 
limited in power, and that he could not, if 
h6 would, impart thought and intelligence 
to a material substance? Or have we so 
dear a notion of spirit^ or so perfect an in- 
sight into the essential qualities of spirit^ as 
to be satisfied, that leaving the revealed will 
of the Deity out of the consideration, it is 
in itself incapable of annihilation ? 

Yet, however unsatisfactory such argu- 
ments may be, (as arguments of natural rea- 



* The soul is divine, immortal, intelligent, uncom- 
pounded, indissoluble : the body human, mortal, without 
intelligence, concrete, dissoluble. Plato, Phsedo, p. SO. 

*» Appendix, note B. 
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son on the subject ever must be ",) shall we 
assent at once to the opinion of bishop War- 
burton, that neither Plato nor any one of the 
philosophers (Socrates alone excepted) who 
inculcated the notion of a future state them- 
selves believed in it? By what process are we 
to separate his real belief from his constant 
and positive assertions? Those declarations 
of his on which so nmch stress has been 
laid, that it was lawful to deceive for the 
public good, were evidently intended to be 

^ Warburton's Divine Legation, book iii. sect. 2. vol. 
ii. edit. 1788. p. 11. ^. The observations of Warburton 
respecting the doctrines of the ancient philosophers, vary- 
ing with the subject matter which they embraced, whether 
legislation or philosophy, are refined and ingenious ; but 
they are neither universally true, nor are the conclu^ons 
he would deduce from them to be trusted. ^^ I have ob- 
*^ served,'^ says he, ** that those sects which joined legis- 
" lation to philosophy, as the Pythagoreans, Platonists, 
" Peripatetics, and Stoics, always professed the belief of 
^^ a future state of rewards and punishments ; while those 
" who simply philosophized, as the Cyrenaic, the Cynic, 
" &c. publicly professed the contrary."** Aristotle was 
full as much a le^slative philosopher as Plato, and far 
more practical ; and yet there is no one passage in the 
whole of his works in which he directly proposes the re- 
compense of a future state as the motive of morality ; on 
the contrary, among the voluminous writings of Plato^ 
there is scarcely a single treatise in which it is omitted. 
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understood in a limited sense only**, and 
not as the basis of a philosophy, which 
above all others professed to have truth for 
its one and only object. It is not merely 
in his more plain and practical works that 
we find his recorded opinions respecting 
the existence of a future state ; they are to 
be found in all his writings, whether moral, 
political, or physical ^i they intermingle 
with the most subtle discussions in works 
which never could have been intended for 
popular instruction : and it is difficult to 
understand by what application of the well- 
known division of ancient philosophy into 
exoteric and esoteric % or by what theory of 

^ Appendix, note C. 

P Vide Plato, edit Bekker. 

Phaedo, pars ii. vol. iii. p. 106. 

Apologia, pars i. vol. ii. p. 138. 

Crito, pars i. vol. ii. p. 167.^ 

Epist. 7. pars iii. vol. iii. p. 448. 

Epist. S. pars iii. vol. iii. p. 400. 

Timseus, pars iii. vol. ii. p. 45. 

Republic, pars iii. vol. i. pp. 50^ — 516. 

Gor^as, pars ii. vol. i. pp. 163. 164. 165. 

De Le^bufi, pars iii. vol. iii. p. ^19* 

Epinomis, pars iii. vol. iii. p. 374. ^ 

9 Appendix, note D. 
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a double sense, devised after Plato's own 
time, the same treatise, and the same por-> 
tion of a treatise, could be adapted at once 
to instruct the philosopher and to delude 
the vulgar. ^ If there were certain unwrit- 
ten doctrines, which were a key to his real 
sentiments, they have not come down to 
us, and we have no means of estimating 
their value ; and it is evident that we can- 
not decide against the actual import of 
what we know, on the supposed testimony 
of what is altogether unknown. But it 
wiU be said, the notion of a future state ' is 

ft 

' Vid Brucker, vol. i. p. 660. Tennemann^s Geschichte 
der Philosophic von Wendt. art. Plato, p. 98. 

Warburton, acute as he is acknowledged to be, seems 
to write at times as if he confounded the three distinct 
ideas of esoteric treatises, unwritten doctrines, and a 
double sense to what 1$ written. 

^ Warburton, book iii. sect. 8. Whately's Essays on 
the Peculiarities of Christianity, p. 80. Lancaster's Har- 
mony of the Law and Gospel, p. 126. 141. 

The doctrine of the absorption of the human soul is 
frequently imputed to Plato ; but it does not appear from 
his own writings that he entertained the notion, nor in- 
deed that of the Anima Mundi in the sense generally un- 
derstood. He never confounds the soul of the universe 
with the one first Caus^, Creator, and Father of all things, 
Plato's names for the supreme Deity are, 6 Aij/xioppyof, 6 
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inconsistent with his philosophical theory 
of the reunion of the soul after death, to 
the one divine and universal Mind, from 
whence it originally emanated*. Now al- 
lowing, for the sake of argument, this to be 
Plato's opinion, which is found in the sys- 
tems of other philosophers rather than in 
his own, is it so very easy for the under- 
standing to realize to itscjf this notion of 
absorption into the universal spirit, in which 
all idea of personal consciousness is to be 
excluded, that we are at once to discard 

Oeof, 6 TIoi^T^Sy xa) Uar^p roD oXouy 6 ite) &eo$. Aijftiou^ou- 
O'u Airia, yivicewg xa) ouvla$ ahlu, ^ovtv /t^ luriy^pwra,^ oud* 
ev yjpivm to Tap&irav ouo'a, 0ffo; alricoraro^, 6 xgaro$ 6eo$f 6 
jXfyioTo^ 6s6$, The soul of the world, and other second 
causes, are, Seou ysw^jxartt xa) ipya, Aij/xiocipyou unjperai, 
6io) Sgfittv, who derive all their power fix)m the first Creator. 

Vid. Tlmseus, and his other philosophical works, pas- 
sim. Plotinus, Numenius, and the Platonists of the Alex- 
andrian school, give a very diflerent account : with thenfi 
the supreme Deity is the father of the Ai^jxiou^yo^, the se- 
cond Deity, and the Anima Mundi is the third. Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang. lib. xi. c. 17, 18. edit. Vigeri, Paris, 1628. 

In the wild and blasphemous speculations of Cerinthus 
and other early heretics, the supreme Deity is also dis- 
tinguished from the Aijjxiowgyoj, or Creator. Irenseus adv. 
Hsereses, lib. i. cap. 1. 13. 16. 19. 26. 33. lib. v. cap. 4. 

* Vid. Appendix, note E. 
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every declaration of belief as insincere, 
which is at variance with the inference de*- 
ducible from such a theory? Are all those 
expressions, in which the feelings of the 
man triumph over the abstractions of the 
philosopher, to be set aside in favour of a 
principle which none of those who held it 
either comprehended or consistently ex- 
plained? The best evidences of a man's 
real conviction are not his speculative views, 
but those natural sentiments to which he 
gives utterance more in unison with the or- 
dinary tendencies of the human mind. On 
the lofty heights of metaphysical specula- 
tion ", clouds and darkness hover, which it 

u The speculatist may declare, if he will, that the law 
of causation cannot be proved, and that the free-agency 
of man is disproved; yet from the very next moment to 
the last hour of his life, the natural course of his thoughts^ 
words, and actions, will be m direct contradiction to his 
theories. If he argue that tile immortality of the soul 
cannot be demonstrated on the principles of pure reason, 
the desire of the heart, the " lon^ng after immortality,'' 
will still remain ; and this (omitting revelation) is of itself 
the best evidence of its truth. 

Al y^p /SiXTiorai \pwx«J MANTETONTAI Tovra o5r»j 
ix^iv. Plato, 2£pist. ad Dionys. Bekker, parsiii. vol. iii. 
p. 400. 

Warburton 
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is not permitted to the limited powers of 
the most exalted intellect to disperse. "" The 
difficulties multiply in proportion as we 
ascend, and if we imagine that we have ar- 
rived at certainty, and venture to give defi- 
nite form and shape to our abstractions, we 
shall soon learn the mortifying lesson, how 
little our system will influence the prac- 
tical belief of others, or even our own, when 
opposed to the more common motives and 
instinctive impressions of our nature. Those 
who have reflected most on such subjects 
will perhaps assent to the opinion, that if 
we would discover truth, we must pursue 
it in some lower region, in which the light 
of our moral feelings and faculties may be 
allowed to cheer and direct our path. 
These reflections, while they teach humi- 
lity to ourselves, may assist us to form a 

* 

Warburton speaks with contempt of such inferences, 
as proper only to poetical metaphysicians and metaphysi- 
cal poets; yet Aristotle, at least as sober a reasoner as 
himself, attributes to no argument more weight than to 
one grounded on our natural desires. Divine Legation, 
vol. iii. p. 682. Aristot. Ethic, book i. chap. 2. Rhet. 
book ii. chap. 19* 

* Appendix, note F. 
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right estimate ns to the actual belief of the 
ancient philosophers on the subject of a 
future existence. ^ It is not because they 
give . way to doubts and misgivings ; (on 
such a subject how could it be otherwise ?) 
it is not because we meet with unintelligible 
theories ; this has been the history of met^r 
physics in all ages and under all religions ; 
it is not because these theories might lead 
to consequences inconsistent with their po«> 
sitive declarations, that we are to come at 
once to the conclusion that they had no 
belief in what they asserted, and that So- 
crates and Plato' (for we have no certain 

y If the mis^vings of Socrated at one time are brought 
forward, let us remember the strength and confidence of 
his assertions at others. Vid. Phaedo, p. 120. 

Sequitur ex his nobile Socralicas schdas dogma ; ani- 
mum esse immortalem et habere post mortem prsemifi 
virtutis: quod morte sua obsignavit et ccmfirmavit So- 
orates. Videtur non tarn doHpimorum post banc vitam 
felicitate dubitasse quam delfas coilditione et loco, quo 
referenda sunt, m vere sunt Socnijtis quae iipud Antonium 
et Maximum ei tribuuntur, interrbg^tum qusenam in al- 
lero mundo sint obvia, respoiMlisse, £ie neque ipsum ibi 
unquam fuisae sieque cum uUo eorum qui inde rediissent 
coUoquutum esse. Hist. Crit. PhiL Brucker, vol. i. 
pp. 563, 564. 

< Warburton and others attempt to separate the opin- 

C 
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criterion by which we can separate the 
opinions of the one from those of the other,) 
made it the sole business of their lives to 
deceive those whom they pretended to 
teach. The general tone and temper per- 
vading their discussions is at variance with 
such an opinion. * It is a striking feature 
in the character of Socrates, and which 
well entitles him to the admiration even of 
Christians, that, surrounded with mysteries 
which he could not explain, and in the 
midst of darkness which he could not pene- 

ions of Socrates from those of Plato. Whether the fact 
be so or not, we have no means of distinguishing between 
them. As far as Plato's own evidence is available, the 
contrary is the case. Ai^ Tearra ovhev voowot lyoo wepi roti- 
Tcov yiyqafa^ ouS* Sjti GvyypafAfjM IIAATXINOZE ovhh ouS* 
^(TTa*, rei W vOv XfyojM^sva SI2KPATOT2 Ictti. Plat. 2 Epist. 
ad Dionys. p. 406. 

I do not wish to insist on the positive testimony of this 
passage, on account of lh|| obvious advantage it must 
have been to the philosopher to convey his instructions/ 
freely to his friend, through the medium of another's 
name; I am speaking of course of their opinions on 
moral subjects. It is well known that Plato discussed 
physical questions, which Socrates did not : 'Sooxparous hi 
weg) ftev rot ijiixot. TTpayficiTevofjLivov vsp\ ie t^$ ?Ai}^ fuireoos ouSev,- 
Aristot. Metaphys. lib. i. cap. 6. 

a Appendix, note 6. 
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irate, he seems to have reposed implicit 
confidence in the benevolence of the Deity 
even unto death ^ and to have believed in 

^ Socrates is full of expressions indicating that implicit 
confidence in the justice and benevolence of the Deity, 
which is the root and foundation of all reli^ous faith. 

In the Thesetetus, 06o; ouSoft^ ov^afMo^ SBixos, aAX* dg 
olov Tff Sf xaioraro;, kol) oux &TIV avrco • bftAnirspov ouSev \ o^ oaf 
vjliwv aZ yevi^Tdd on Sixaioraro^. Bekker, pars ii. vol. i. 
p. S47. In the Gor^as, M^ yoip rouro fieVf ro ^^v 67o<rovSi^ 
Xpovov, Tov y§ (OS akifitms iv^pa euxreov eori xa) ov f iXo\[fup^- 
reov, aXX' eriTpe^fivra wtp) tovtoov too Qico, Bekker, pars4i. 
vol. i, p. 142. Again, in the same treatise, speaking of 
the unjust and intemperate man, Otrre yoip &v aXXw avipdnra 
xgoarpXilS av elri 6 roioCro^ ovrs 0e^. Bekker, pars ii. vol. i. 
p. 133. In the Theages, a treatise ascribed to Plato, 'Eav 
fM¥ Tco 06ttf ^Ihjov ^, nravi) voXv eiri^aiceig xa) ra^v, el H jx^, oS. 
Bekker, pars ii. vol. iii.* p. 280. In the Apolo^a, OuSi 
af4e^flTal wro €>e6ov roi toutov icparf\MLTa, Bekker, pars i. 
vol. ii. p. 139. Vide also Alcibiades I. if this dialogue 
was really written by Plato, which admits of some doubt. 

SOC. Ou TioLhSii Tiiyusy ^a 'AXxi|3ia$i}. 

ALC. *AKKoi VMS XP^ ^ty^'v ; 

SOC. "On iiSiv 0w; Ifc'Xp, |!w«78. 

SOC. 'O h/elrg^iFOs 6 fffio^ ^ekrloov hg-r) xa\ (ro^rgpog ^ 
rifpixXij^ 6 (Tog. 

ALC. Tis oSro^, fio ScoxpdtTff^; 

SOC. 060^, CO *AXxi)3ia$i}, X. r. X. Bekker, pars ii. vol. iii, 
p. 845. 

It may be worth mentioning also, that Socrates con- 
sidered suicide a criminal act of disobedience to the Deity: 
because we are here at our post assigned us by the gods, 

C 2 
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him as a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him, in spite of all the doubts that 
confounded his understanding, and the 
wrongs and oppressions which he endured. 
Whatever were his views on the abstract 
question of the universal soul, he is uni- 
form in teaching that no happiness in this 
life was perfect, and that our happiness in 
another would depend^ upon our conduct 
during our present existence* He reasoned 
as Hooker reasoned, that no sensible, no 
moral and civil perfection, was sufficient to 
satisfy the desires which nature had im- 
planted \ ^ He exhorted men to aspire (to 

and may not leave without their permission. T&Si yi ijum 
ddxffi, i Kff/Si)$, lu Xeyfo-AoH, to 0fou( elyoi ^/u^y rohg ari/xfA»- 
juivott^. Phaedo, p. IS. 

c In the Conviyium of Plato^ Socrates is represented 
as making celestial love the source of every duty towards 
gods and men ; and admbkiiriung his hearers^ that alt the 
ladboufs and desires of the soiil ought to aim at that 
supreme archetype of s beauty and truth, which is perfect 
in itself, uniform and unchangeable, and in the possession 
of which alone complete happiness can be found. Convi- 
vium, pars ii. vol. ii. Plato, Bekker, p. 444, &c. 

Sentences like these remind us txf biehop Butler^s ser- 
mon on the Love of Grod ; and some of the' most beauti- 
ful passages in the earUer parts of Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
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use the words of Hooker) to *^ something 
^ spiritual and divine ; that which exceed- 
" eth the reach of sense^ yea somewhat 
^* above the capacity of reason, which with 
" hidden exaltation it rather surmiseth than 
*^ conceiveth *." This divine felicity in a 
future state was to consist in the contem-r 
plation of truth in its substantial beauty 
and perfection, of which we only sefe the 
shadow here below, through ihe dark me-f 

dium of the senses and imagination ^ HencQ 

• ' ■ . ' ' ' "^ 

Polity, vid. p. S60. vol. i. 8vo. edit. Leighton^s 4th and 
6th I^ectures are also written very much in the spirit of 
Plato^s exhortations ; Leighton's Works, vol. iv* 

^ Appendix, notes H and I. 

c Cedant igitur hi omnes (says Augustin, speaking of 
other sects) illis philosophis qui non dixerunt beatum esse 
hominem, fhientem corpore, vel fruentem animo, sed 
fruentem Deo. Augttst. Civ. Deiy lib. viii. c. 8. 

It is very true, that some of St. Augustin'^s observation!^ 
respecting the similarity of Plato's sentiments to the pre* 
cepts of Christianity, are applicable only to the riefine- 
ments introduced by the later Platonists : yet Plato him- 
self cartainly inculcated the notion to which the words 
above cited allude. 

f Vide that beautiful passage in the Phsedo, unequalled 
perhaps for the flowing harmony of its language in the 
whole compass of Greek literature; in which he de- 
scribed the effect of the passions in darkening the under- 
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his continual exhortations to die daily, (they 
are almost the words of Plato ^ ;) to subdue 
even to their utter extinction, those cor- 
rupt affections which alike darken the un- 
derstanding, and are the cause of all moral 
evil. He asserts, in the language of holy 
writ, that the wars and fightings which 
exist among mankind, proceed from the 
unruly passions that war in their members\ 
and that it was only by overcoming these, 
and practising virtue, which was an imita- 
tion of the Deity, that we could hope to 
enjoy the happiness of the Deity hereafter K 

standing, and the power of philosophy In emancipating 
the soul from their tyranny. Plato^ Bekker, pars ii. vol. 
iii. pp. 66 — 68. 

' S True philosophers, oviev oAAo auroi nrirrfieuowriv ^ airo- 
M^a-xsiv Tf xoi) retvivM, Phsedo, Bekker, p. 16. 

^ Kai yap voXeftou; xa) iTTourets xa) fJM^^^ ouSey oXXo nreig^ 
i^ti ^ TO o-flojUrflt xa\ ai roCrou Iviiu/Uriai. Phaedo, page 21. 
compare St. James iv.l. 

" ^'Aio xa) irsipouriai ^pvj IvdevSf kxeure ^tuyiiv on Ta^i<rreu 
(fivy^ $8 'OMOI122IS GEQl xard to hvdrov. 'OMOIOSIS 
ti Sixaiov xol) Snov /xera fpiw^<r8oi^ ysvMat. Thesetetus, Bek- 
ker, pars ii. vol. i. p. 247. It was the saying of the Py- 
thagorean philosophers, from whom Plato probably bor- 
rowed the sentiment : tsAo^ avtpanrou ofi^iaxn^ ieoo, !Eusebius 
asserts that this idea, of its being the perfection of man to 
imitate the Deity, was taken from the Hebrew scriptures. 
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In the spirit of the precept, which teaches 
that obedience is better than sacrifice, he 
declares that God is not propitiated by of- 
ferings and victims, but by the virtues of 
the soul, by piety, justice, and truth \ He 
cautions his hearers against pride and high- 
mindedness, by admonishing them that the 
man who adhered to what was just, with a 
humble and well-regulated temper, would 
enjoy happiness and the favour of the Deity, 
while he who indulged an insolent spirit, 
swelling with pride and ambition, would be 
left deserted by God, In listening to such 
sentiments, who does not recollect the lan- 
guage of inspiration, which declares that 
God resisteth the prmid^ and giveth grace to 
the humble^ 9 He teaches, that not only evil 

Mfioo'si Ss x«i Iv Touroi^ &rvep fisfAaitireufAivo^ 6 TIXutoov rota^ 
h t£ 'A^xi^*a§ij ^rjo-lv, x. t. X. Eiisebius, Prsep. Evangel, 
lib. xi. cap. 27. Vigeri edit. Paris. 16^. Plato, Alcibiad. 
Bekker, pars ii. vol. iii. p. 868. 

^ Ka) yap av ^eivh elrj^ el irpo$ rot Swpa xet) ta^ ivfrlu^ axo^ 
^>Jsno\)(nv iifMov oi dioly aX.\a, fi^ irfo$ r^v ^t'up^^v, av ti; &rto^ 
xa) hUaios wv Tt;y;^av)i. Alcibiades II. Bekker, pars i. vdi. 
ii. p. 295. 

^ Vid. Plato de Le^bus, lib. iv. Bekker, pars iii. vol. 
ii. p. 85d. Eusebius^ Praep. Evangel, lib. xi. cap. 13. St. 
James, iv. 6. 
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actions are to be aroided, but that light and 
idle words are to be shunned : for an aveng-* 
ing Nemesis was appointed to take account 
of, and severely to punish, even thesie"*. 
That this vengeance of the gods, the wicked 
man could by no efforts either elude or 
escape ; if he could take wings and fly up 
to heaven, or could penetrate into the very 
depths of the earth, it would still pursuie 
and search him out, either here or here^ 
after ". Such maxims are certainly admir- 
able, and inferior only to that perfect wisdom 
which came from the lips of Him who spake 
as never man spake % and who proposed to 
the imitation of his followers no imaginary 
pattern, removed alike from their sight and 
their comprehension, but descended upon 

m Ai^i KOY^CN xai DTHNilN AOFItN fiupyremi 
t^i^fiU* vSurt yctp iwlarxoros rolf rrep) ret. roiaSra ha^iiq A/xiy; 
liifuais iyyiXos. De Legibus^ lib. iv. p. 357. 

n Ovx ouToo (Tfuxpos fiSv StKrai xarii to i% y^; P»io$y oufi* 
u4^Xo( yev6fMW$ §1$ tov odpavov kvawnfTUf rlcnis Sc aurwv, rijy 
xpoa-yixoua-av riyMpioof nv IvdoSe /xffvfioy firt xa) Iv "AiSou $ia«o- 
p%\iisU, De I^gibus, lib. x. p. S19. 

^ Mirantur quidam nobis in gratia Christi sodati cum 
audiunt vel legunt Platonem de Deo ista sensisse quae 
multum congruere veritati religioniis noetrae agnoscunt. 
AugiLStin. Civ, Dei^ lib. viii. c. 11. 
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earth, and went about doing good, the visi-^ 
ble and embodied model and archetype of 
truth. Whether these precepts are called 
morality or philosophical purification, which 
necessarily included within it the idea of 
morality, their natural tendency, unless 
counteracted by other causes, must have 
been beneficial p; for those only who trained 
themselves by them were to be admitted to 
the future happiness ; those who did not| 
were to be excluded from it ; whether the 
participation or exclusion were derived from 
some law of physical necessity inherent in 
the soul, or depended on the decision of a 
supreme Judge \ For allusions to a future 
judgment, including as it does the idea of 
retribution in its more strict and proper 
sense, are by no means wanting. In the 
same treatise, in which we find him declar- 
ing before the tribunal of his country, that 
there was a divine voice within him which 

P Apologia Socratis, Plato, Bekker, pars i. vol. ii. p. 118. 
Hist. Crit. Phil. Brucker, vol. i. p. 664. 

^ Phsedo, Bekker, pars ii. v(d. iii. p. 107. Epist 7. 
Bdiker, pars iii. vol. iii. p. 448. Grorgias, Bekker, pars ii. 
vol. i. p. 167. 
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commanded him to obey God rather than 
man % he is represented as deriving consola- 
tion from the reflection that there would be 
a more just judgment hereafter. And after 
his condemnation, when his friends had 
made all things ready for his escape from 
prison, and urged him to fly from his im- 
pending fate, he refuses at once, alleging as 
the grounds of his refusal the duty of sub- 
mission to the laws : when they persist in 
their solicitations, urging that the injustice 
of the law, in condemning him though inno- 
cent, would warrant his disobedience; he 
answers them with the Christian maxim, 
that it is our duty to return good for evil • ,• 

' nEISOMAI AE MAAAON TX21 ©EOT H 'TMIN. Apo- 

logiia, Bekker, pars i. vol. ii. p. 115. eup^a-ei tovs coj^AAH- 
&QS AIKASTAS, o7 If eg xal Xiyovrai kxei hxal^etv. Apo- 
logia, p. 138. The practical effects of his belief in a fu- 
ture judgment are stated also in the Gorgias: 'Ttto toutcov 
Toov \iycov %iveia'fJLMy xai orxoTco Ofrws airofavoufji^ai rw ^piT^ oog 
wyiffOTonjv rijy \lwp^^v. %a/g6*v o5v eia:as tus TifjMS rds toov toXXcov 
avdgwrcooVy rrjv aXriietav crxoireoVj weipoKTOi/^ai too ovti 00$ av 8Jyoo- 
fjMi piXruTTo^ oov xa\ ^^y xa) eTteiMv atfodvYja-xco itwoQvrfO'xsiv. 
TlapoLxaXao Sg xa\ robs aWovs nuvras avipi'Korjg, Gor^as, Plato, 
Bekker, pars ii. vol. i. p. 170. 

8 The passage is ver^ strong in the original : Socrates 
denies that we have the right, under any circumstances. 
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assigning at the same time as the motive of 
his conduct, that he may be able to give a 
good account to the gods who reign in 
Hades ^ Thus the very same man whose 
arguments for the soul's immortality are 
unsatisfactory or unintelligible, teaches in 
plain and simple language the right source 
of moral obligation ", the most perfect 
moral precept, and the strongest motive 
and i^ncouragement for the practice of it 

of returning evil for evil : Otrre ap» *ANTAAIKE1N Sei oura 
KAKX2S nOIEIN o^&a Scvigiircov, OTA* *AN 'OTIOTN 
nASXHI *Yir ATTGN. Crito, Bekker, pars i. vol. ii. p. 

167. 

In the Gor^as also he declares that it is better to su£Per 
injustice than to commit it: 2u oip'a jSoJXoio av uhxei(r6ou 
fcoXXov ^ a^ixefv ; (Soc.) BpuAoi/Uri^y /xsv iv eyeoys ovphega' fi 
S* oivayxciiov siij a^tKelv ^ a$ixei(r$ai^ IXo/jxi]v av jctaXXov a$ix6»- 
<rdai ^ a^ixeiv. Gor^as, Bekker, pars ii. vol. i. p. 49. 

^ MvfTB iraTBas vep) irXs/oyo; toioD (liifrs ro ^v firjra aExXo ft)]Sf v 
irpo roD hxaioVf Iva sis ''AfSou eX&oov ixj^s raura vivra cnroXoy^ 
<ra(r6cu Toi$ eMl ap^owrtv, Crit. p. 167. 

^ The statement here given by no means coincides with 
the- following assertions of Warburton : ** The ancients 
<^ neither knew the ariffin of obligation nor the consC" 
^' quence of obedience. Revelation hath discovered these 
" principles ; and we now wonder that such prodigies of 
^^ parts and knowledge could commit the gross absurdities 
'< which are to be found in their best discourses on mo- 
" raUty.*" Divine Legation, lib. iii. s. 5. vol. iii. p. 144. 
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in the expectation of future retribution. 
It is not my intention to pursue the sub^ 
ject at length through the different schools 
of antiquity; through the scepticism of 
some, the atheism of others, or the sys- 
tems of those who allowed the existence, 
yet denied the providence of God; noif 
to examine how far their principles are 
consistent with their ordinary precepts, and 
the comparative credit due to either in de* 
ciding upon their own belief. But it may 
be a matter of interesting inquiry to in- 
vestigate the opinions of one distinguished 
teacher respecting a future state, who more 
than divided with Plato the empire of phi- 
losophy. It is however by no means easy 
to ascertain the sentiments of Aristotle on 
the subject: as he taught that happiness 
would be the reward of virtue in this life^ 
he makes few allusions in his practical 
works to the destinies of the soul in an- 
-other state of being. He never directly 
proposes the doctrine of a future retribution 
as the motive of our morality : and though 
he certainly held the soul's immortality, it 
is doubted by some if he believed its exist- 
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6nce after death in a state of personal iden- 
tity. In that important quertion, whether 
the abstract principles of reason or the com- 
mon opinions of mankind are the best evi- 
dence of truth, he uniformly gives the pre- 
ference to the latter"". And if this be adopt- 
ed as the test of his own notions in the 
present case, he believed in the separate 
existence of the soul, for he represents it 
as affected after death by the fortunes of 
its living friends ^i but at other times his 
language appears to be of a diffexent ten-^ 
dency; and in his metaphysical works, if 
amid many perplexed and obscure state- 
ments his meaning be rightiy understood', 

X Hence his continual appeal in his JSthics to the Ian* 
guage of men as an evidence of truth : and in the 10th 
book, chap. 8, he observes, that the arguments of philo- 
giopbers have weight when diey agree with experience, 
but wh^i they disagree they must be r^ected, 

y Aristot. Ethics, lib. i. cap. 11. 

« Vid. Aristot. de Anima, book ii ; also more particu- 
larly b<k)k iii. chap. 5, 6. Tennemann^s Geschichte der 
Philoeophie, art. Aristotle^ p. 109* Cudworth'^s Intellect. 
Syst. booki. §. 45. Warburton's Divine Legation, book 3. 
sect. 4. vol. iv. p. 112. No writer but Warburton pro- 
fesses to think Aristot. de Anima, book iii. chap. 5, 6. 
clear and intelligible. His theory of the TO '£N intro- 
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he denies to that part, or rather power of 
the soul which he-invests with immortality, 
the possession of memory, and consequently, 
by a possible though not necessary infer- 
ence, of individual consciousness*; The 
failure of the two most distinguished 
among the philosophers of antiquity may 
teach us how little the force of natural 
reason could eflTect in clearing up the most 
important of all subjects. Whatever they 
believed themselves, or their followers be- 
lieved, respecting a future state, could not 
have been altogether in consequence of 
their arguments. As moralists they speak 
with the tongue of men and of angels, and 
prescribe a code of moral discipline beyond 
the capacity of man to practise, but their 
reasonings for the soul's immortality, with 
some few exceptions, began and ended in 
speculations al|ke inconceivable and unpro- 
fitable, and left the common expectations 
of mankind, loaded as they were with ab- 
surdity, a better guide even to themselves 

duced to explain the difficulty is an assumption, not an 
argument. 

a Appendix, note K. 
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flian all the abstractions of philosophy 
How often must Plato have felt, when 
baffled and perplexed by the subtlety of 
his own reasonings, the wish which he once 
so strongly expressed ^ that the Deity would 

^ The words avctyxalov oSv Icr) TcepifLmiv ew$ av Tig yM&vji 
ti$ hel v^os 6eov$ xal %po$ oLvtgaavovc haxelo'tui. Alcib. Ilorff ouv 
%ap6<rT0ii 6 %§oyo^ oiro;^ oo Scuxpare^; xa) rig o Tai$6U(r60v; ^i- 
(FTOL yap av /xoi hxco ihlv rovrov tov avipooirov rig l(mVy have 
been frequently cited by theologians as a proof that So- 
crates expected some divine Teacher to appear upon 
e^th ; and it was with this impression that the remarks 
were make in the text. If however the passage be fully 
examined in connection with the dialogue that follows to 
the end of the treatise, it will appear very dubious whe- 
ther they have any such meaning. The more probable 
import seems to be, that Socrates is speaking of himself, 
as the teacher who watched over the interests of Alci- 
biades, but he was aware that his disciple would not re- 
ceive his instructions till his mind at some future period 
should be less clouded by passion, and become better 
prepared to distinguish between good and evil. Aid- 
biades II. Bekker, pars i. vol. ii. pp. 296 — £98. Nor will 
the passage in the Republic, (oSro) haxuiusvog 6 llxouog .... 
ava<r;^ivSuXeu$^<rfTai, Bekker^ p. 66.) which is^ referred to 
by Blackwall and many other learned men, as a prophetic 
description of our Saviour's crucifixion, appear to admit 
any application of the kind, if the whole discussion con- 
cerning justice and injustice be calmly considered from 
the commencement of the book to the words alluded to, 
Repub. lib. ii. Bekker, pp. 57 — 66. 
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appoint some one to reveal his will to 
man, and enlighten his mind upon sub- 
jects too excellent for human intellect to 
attain to ! 

Let us turn from the speculations of pa- 
gan philosophy, to consider the belief of 
the Jewish people respecting a future state 
of retribution, possessing as they did the 
benefits of a divine revelation. 

""The opinion has been maintained and 
supported with great learning and ability, 
that throughout the Old Testament, from 
Moses to the captivity, the Israelites had 
not the doctrine of a future state of re-, 
wards and punishments ; and that so much 
as an intelligible hint of it is not found in 
the Mosaic law. 

That being omitted in the sanctions of 
the law, it was clearly never intended to be 
revealed to them. 

That in quality of historian as well as of 
legislator Moses is silent on the subject, 
and seems designedly to conceal the future 
immortality. 

c Warburtorfs Divine Legation of Moses, book v. 
sect. 5. vol. iii. pp. 181 — 134. edit. 1788. 
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^That the ^traordinary providence, which 
under the Jewish dispensation extended 
both to the state and the particular menir 
bers of the state, would prevent ^ny of that 
feeling arising from the unequal distribu- 
tion of things, which, under the ordinary 
course of God's providence, so naturally di- 
rects the hopes of men to the recompense 
of another life. 

These propositions are certainly at vari-. 
ance with the general sentiments on the 
subject; and it may not be unprofitable 
briefly to examine as well into their truth 
or falsehood, as also into the nature of that 
foundation on which they are supposed to 
rest. 

•Now it will readily be allowed by every 

^ Book V. sect. 4. vol. iii. pp. 112—131. 

c Davison on Prc^hecy, p. 166. Maimonides and the 
most eminent Jewish doctors mountain that eternal hfe is 
to be found in the law, and that it is to be believed, not 
from other considerations, but because it is in the law. 
For the mode in which they support their interpretations 
vide Pearson on the Creed, edit. Oxford, 1797. Sd vot 
p. 464. Warburton, Dedicat. to the Jews, ^ vol. p. ^^ 

Warburton, book vi. sect. 3. vol. iii. p. 343. has cited 
the texts adduced bj Manasseh Ben-Israel from the Pen- 
tateuch, in his tract de Resurrectione Mortuorum. For. 

D 
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candid inquirer, that, using the term Mo- 
saic law in itis strict and limited sense, as 
the code delivered on mount Sinai, the 
doctrine of future retribution is not to be 
found in it. For the cabalistic interpre- 
tations and distortions of words and phrases, 
by which many of the Jewish rabbin at- 
tempt to establish a different opinion, are 
too absurd to require refutation ; and those 
solehin expressions of Moses, I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against y(m^ 
that I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing, therefore choose life, 
which some theologians understand of a 
future and eternal life, appear, when taken 
in connection with their context, to refer, 
in their simple and primary sense at least. 



the immortality, Exod. xix. 6. xxxiii. 20. Levit. vii. 25. 
Deut. xiv. 1, 2. xxii. 7. xxxii. 47. For the resurrection. 
Gen. iii. 19. xxxvii. 10. Exod. xv. 6. Levit. xxv. Numb. 
XV. 30. xviii. 28. Deut. iv. 4. xxxii. 89* xxxiii. 6. He 
has also ^ven at length Rabbi Tanchum^s ridiculous 
Comment on 1 Sam. xxv. 29. Vide also Michaelis Argu- 
menta Immortalitatis, sect. 9. p. 96. Syntagma Comments 
Goettingse 1759* who enumerates several texts from the 
Diatribe of Theodorus Dassovius, some of which are the 
same with those mentioned above, others different. 
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to the benefits of this life only ^ And most 
certainly this promise of temporal good and 
evil on the part of the legislator, as the 
recompense of obedience or disobedience, 
when combined with the historical fact, 
that the fortunes of the Jewish people for 
ages are in exact accordance with it«^, an 
agreement which no human wisdom could 
have foreseen, and no human power could 
have fulfilled, does prove that the legis- 
lator himself was an ambassador from hear 
ven, and that he must have been appointed 
by that omniscient and omnipotent Being, 
who alone could make the contingent de- 
signs and contingent operations of free 
agents, whether acting individually ^or as 
nations, contribute to the accomplishment 
of his own certain and unchangeable pur- 

^ Deut. XXX. 19/ Mr. Peters contends that the Abnu 
hamic covenant was renewed in this chapter, and bishop 
Bull understood it in the same way. Vid. Critical Disser- 
tation on Book of Job, by Mr. Peters, part iii. sect. 8. 
also bishop BulPs Harmon. Apostol. Dissert. Poster, 
cap. 11. This able divine argues very strongly through- 
out the chapter in favour of the hypothesis alluded to. 

s Vid. Joshua xxiii. 14. AU are come to pass unto you, 
jand not one thing hath Jailed thereof. 

D 2 
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poses. But to argue that, in consequence 
of this omission, it was intended by Moses^ 
or rather by the Almighty, whose servant 
he was, /that the Jews should be shut out 
from the knowledge of a future state, would*" 
imply a far greater acquaintance with the 
counsels of divine wisdom than we may 
presume to lay claim to. The question, 
whether the Jews believed on such a doc- 
trine or not, would depend upon the means 
they might have of acquiring information 
from other sources besides their legal code ; 
and whether the necessary effect of the 
Mosaic code would be to check or anni^ 
hilate every other source of instruction. 
In order to understand the subject rightly 
it is necessary to keep in mind the object 
of that law, which was', to preserve the 

^ The law in its sanctions is only positivey that God 
will do so much, not exchmve, that he will do nothing 
more. Davison on Prophecy, p. 176. 

Warburton^s work was trandated into Grerman in 1751. 
J. D* Michaelis published n short Dissertation (if not 
written, corrected by him) against it, Argumenta Im- 
mortalitatis Animorum humanorum ex Mose collecta. 
Goettmgae 1752. Vide Schrockb. viii. TheU. vol xliii, 
p. 753. 

> Warburton, book v. sect. % vol. iii. p. 66. 
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memor/of the one God in an idolatrous 
world, till the coming of Christ And it is 
difficult to conceive how this object could 
be eflTected by any other than temporal re* 
wards ; by any other than some signal and 
visible manifestations of the divine power, 
which might convince the heathen nations 
that the God of the Hebrews was indeed a 
God that doeth wonders, and might recall 
to the carnal-minded Jew himself, when 
tempted to forget his Benefactor, by the 
immediate vengeance attendant upon trans*- 
gression, a sense at once of his obligations 
and his privileges : ^ / will send my fear 
before.thee^ and will destroy all the people to 
whom thou shalt come, and I will make all 
thine enemies turn their backs unto thee. 

^And five of you shall chase an . hundred j 
and an hundred of you shall put ten thou- 
sand to flight, and your enemies shall fall 
before you by the sword. 

Such was the promised recompense of 
obedience ; but in case of disobedience the 
threat is denounced : 

9 

^ Exod. xxiii. 27. ' Levit. xxvi. 8. 

dS 
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" / will set my face against you, and ye 
shall be slain before your enemies. 

^ And I will scatter you among the hea- 
then, and will draw out a sword after you, 
and your land shall be desolate and your 
cities waste. 

Nor does it appear that this promise of 
temporal good, as many of the opponents 
of Warburton** contended, was confined to 
the nation only: health and wealth, ferti- 
lity to the field and fruitfulness to the 
cattle, the blessing of the olive and the 
vine, the basket and the store, every kind 
of prosperity, was promised to the indivi- 
dual also ; yet as well to the individual as 
to the state, in reference to the main ob- 
ject, the preservation of both from idolatry, 
which would generally be best effected by 
the more striking example of national bless- 
ings and national punishments. Yet it is 
difficult to understand hqw such a condi- 
tion of things should destroy in the minds 
of the people either those natural expecta- 



*" Levit. xxvi. 17. " Levit. xxvi. 

^ Mr. Peters and other oppon^its of Warburton. 
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tions which the rest of mankind cherished 
in regard to a future state, or the authority 
of revelation, supposing the doctrine were 
contained in other inspired writings, which 
they acknowledged, besides the ordinances 
of their legal code. The extraordinary 
providence under which they lived could 
not justify the ways of God to man upoii^ 
the ground.of reason, as a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek hirri^ for (it has been weH 
remarked) though an ewtraordinary provi- 
dence p, it was not an equal providence, and 
under such a dispensation as the Mosaic 
(with reverence be it spoken) Omnipotence 
itself could not make it so. If the land 
suffered for its transgressions and became 
captive to its enemies, it is hardly possible 
to imagine that some innocent individuals 
should not have suffered with it. We read 
in the books of Moses, that when one par- 
ticular person had committed the offence, 

P Mr. Peters (p. 268.) observes, that an extraordinary 
providence does by no means include or infer an equal 
providence. Mr. Lancaster has very properly remarked 
on the egregious fallacy of Warburton in confounding 
the two ideas. Vide Mr. Lancaster's Harmony of the 
Law and the Gospel, p. 157. . 

D 4 
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the whole army and nation was punished 
for his sin, though ignorant of it. In like 
manner, subjects were punished for the dis- 
obedience of the king. Again, when the 
father offended, his innocent children and 
family were cut off with him ; and, suppos- 
ing they escaped the legal penalty, the loss 
of the father would itself be an infliction 
of evil on his kindred. The author of the 
Divine L^ation has called circumstances 
like these, inequalities of events, and neces- 
sarily arising from an equal providence % 
as if by a change of phrase he could get rid 
of the fact, that under such a dispensation 
the innocent suffered with the guilty ; and 
that it was even a necessary and appoint- 
ed part of it for the crimes of the fathers 
to be visited upon the children. Yet, amid 
such inequalities, have we any reason to 

4 WarburtoD^s Divine Legati(»i, book v. sect. 4. vol. iii. 
p. 121. 

He attempts also most paradoxically to shew that the 
sacred writers, when they speak (more particularly in the 
Bock of Psalms and Ecclesiastes) of the inequalities of 
Providence and the unfit distribution of things^ allude to 
a dispensation existing among their pagan neighbours, 
and not in Judaea. Book v. sect 4. vol. iii* p. 120. 
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suppose that the peculiar people of God| 
favoured as they were acknowledged to be, 
should have been deprived of those hopes 
of future recompense, in which every other 
nation under heaven, when oppressed with 
calamity, could find consolation? And 
strong as the sanctions of their temporal 
code might be as a motive of moral con- 
duct, have we any probable grounds for 
supposing that the Almighty excluded from 
the breast of the Jew the fear of future re- 
tribution, which, in many secret offences 
to which the law cannot reach, provides a 
surer check than temporal evils or tempo- 
ral death, and which, even under such a reli-^ 
gion as paganism, had a powerful operation 
in deterring men from transgression : for 
we have the testimony .of one of their own 
writers that it was the inordinate lusts and 
passions of men that made them atheists "^ ? 
Nor is it necessary for us to explain why, 
If it were intended that the Jewish people 
should look forward to the good or evil of 
the future life, it was not made a part of 

' *Ax^r«/a ij^wm xa) mtvfum. Plato de Le^bus, lib. x. 
Bentley's First Sermon on the Folly of Atheism. 
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the sanctions of their law. We cannot rea- 
son clearly on the purposes of the Almighty, 
who knows better than we do the compre- 
hensiveness of his own designs, and the 
best method and the best time of accom- 
plishing them : The secret things belong 
unto the Lord^ but those things which are 
revealed belong unto us and to our children 
for ever •. Yet if we reflect upon the me- 
thod which God had appointed, by which 
man was to be made partaker of eternal 
life, the propitiation of Christ and not his 
own merit or obedience, we may be led to 
understand why the promise of eternal life 
was not given in the law *. Those who lived 
under such a system might in that case 
have supposed that the gift of eternal life 
was annexed as the deserved reward of obe- 

• 8 Deut. xxix. 29. 

\ ^ The apostle^s answer will serve me ; For if there had 
been a law which could have given life, verily righteous^ 
ness should have been by the law^ Gal. iii. 91 . that is, if 
the genius of the law had produced such a dispensation 
as was proper to convey to mankind the free ^t of life 
and immortality, this gift would have been conveyed by 
it. Warburton, vol. iii. book v. sect. 6. p. 163 ; vid. also 
p. 162. Mr. Lancaster's Harmony, preface,* and p. ]1« 
and 13. 
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dience to the law; that the law was in it- 
iself perfect, and suflScient for man's justifi- 
cation, and not the shadow of good things 
to come, and the preparation of a system 
founded upon better promises. It is evi- 
dent from the Epistles of St. Paul, that it 
was their confidence in the allsufficiency of 
legal ordinances which wrought so strongly 
on the ancient Jews in their obstinate re- 
jection of the gospel; they believed that 
their scriptures held out the blessing of im- 
mortality as the destined portion of Israel; 
and they were persuaded, that, if not di- 
rectly taught in the law, it was implied in 
it, and would be given to the faithful Is* 
raelite through the instrumentality of its 
sanctions alone. Supposing then eternal 
life had been the explicit promise of the 
Mosaic code, all these errors would have ao- 
quired tenfold strength ; their bitter aver- 
sion to the gospel would in some degree 
have been built upon reason, rather than 
upon blind prejudice; and some of the most 
powerful arguments, urged by the apostle 
to overcome the obstinacy of his country- 
men, would have lost much of their force 
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and propriety. And this reliance of their 
forefathers on the privileges of their law 
has been more than continued and con- 
firmed in the breasts of the modem Jews. 
The perverted " ingenuity of rabbinical in- 
terpreters since the dispersion of Israel, su- 
peradded to the ancient traditions, has in- 
spired them with the full conviction that 
eternal life is eoopressly revealed in the law ; 
and to this, among other causes, may be 
ascribed the tenacious adherence with which 
the scattered remnant of the Jewish people 
still cling to the ancient dispensation ''. If 
these reflections be well-founded, the no- 
tion of a double covenant and a twofold 
law proposed by Moses, as of positive enact- 
ment, the one his own national covenant 
with temporal promises, the other the Abra- 
haimic covenant with eternal life, a theory 
which some eminent divines have adopted 
with a view of reconciling difficulties, would 
be in itself an improbable hy^pothesis ; nor 

^ More especially of Maimonidesj who lived in the 
12th century. 

* Vid. Mr. Lancaster's Supplementary Remarks, p. 
878. 
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are the words upon whiclbi this idea is 
grounded sufficient to support the super-- 
structure raised upon them. 

Froto this general view of the question^ it 
is time to appeal to the word of God, and to 
examine- how far the promises and prophe- 
cies relative to the future redemption con-, 
tained in the inspired writings, previous to 
the captivity, together with those sentiments 
and turns of expression which meet our eyes 
almost in every page, are consistent with the 
opinion that the peculiar people of God 
were shut out from the knowledge of a fu- 
ture state. In making this examination^ 
we should be cautious of attributing too 
much weight to the inferences we are now 
enabled to draw, by means of the full reve- 
lation we enjoy, from passages whether in 
the law of Moses or in other parts of the 
Old Testament ^ The words that convey to 
our minds clear notions of a future state 
might not have appeared in the same light 
to the understanding of the ancient Jews. 

y Vide some very just remarks in Dr. Whately'*s Essays 
pn the peculiarities of Christianity, p. 49* on the passage 
dted by our Lord himself agunst the Sadduoees. 
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But not to insist upon inferences more or 
less doubtful from particular texts, it would 
seem extraordinary, if, intrusted as they 
were with the oracles of God, in which the 
scheme of mercy and deliverance from the 
death denounced upon Adam and his pos- 
terity is the one great , object, proceeding 
gradually to its accomplishment, from the 
fall to the birth of our Saviour, they could 
passively and without reflection have yielded 
themselves to the punishment of Adam, the 
bitter sting of death, without meditating 
upon the promises and blessings scattered 
through the same early records which re- 
lated the original transgression. In a nar- 
rative so concise as the history of the fall 
is, we cannot determine with what degree 
of clearness the revelation of redemption^ 
and of future triumph over the tempter, was 
conveyed to the min(ds of our first parents 
in the curse pronounced upon the serpent, 
that his head should be bruised by the seed 
of the woman : but it is impossible (as War- 
burton himself allows) that the words could 
have been understood in the bare literal 
sense ; and without attempting to give any 
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undue extent to their signification, through 
the reflected light thrown upon them sub^ 
sequently by the progressive developement 
of the Almighty's purposes, it is surely most 
probable, (because most consistent with that 
union of justice and mercy which pervade 
all the divine dispensations,) that at a time 
when the Father of mankind was bowed 
down under the weight of a penalty which 
condemned him to eat bread with the sweat 
of his brow, till he returned to the dust 
from whence he came, they were intended 
to convey to him the only hope of which he 
could be susceptible, the anticipation of 
final deliverance from his misery. What 
reflections would naturally suggest them- 
selves to the ancient Israelite, when, bearing 
this promise in mind, he was taught, as he 
proceeded in the sacred volume, that God 
looked with an eye of regard on the sacri- 
fice of Abel, and rejected the offering of 
Cain, and yet suffered the same righteous 
Abel to be murdered through envy excited 
by his righteousness ! He might read that 
the . patriarchs of his race were the friends 
and favourites of God, and yet were Strang- 
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ers and pilgrims upon earth; and while 
they rejoiced that their pilgrimage was 
drawing to a close, and they were about to 
be gathered to their fathers ;^ would he be- 
lieve that this joy was excited by the termi- 
nation of their earthly labours in the in- 
sensibility of the grave ; and that being '^«- 
thered to their fathers meant no more than 
that the same sepulchre which had covered 
the bones of their fathers should soon be 
the receptacle of their own ? We learn that 
Abraham looked for a city which hath 
foundations, and that he was commanded 
to train up his children and household 
in the way of the Lord*; and would the 
memory of these instructions be eradicated 
entirely from the breasts of the children 
of Abraham? ''Can we imagine that the 

« Warburton allows that the origin of this phrase must 
have been derived frotti4he notion of a common recepta- 
cle for souls, vol. iii. book vi. sect. 3. p. S20. MichaeliB 
observes, that the Hebrew word signifies non congregari^ 
solum sed et hospitio excipi. Argumenta immortalitatis 
sect, 17. wpotreriivi irpi$ rJy Xaiv wrw. Sept. Interp. Grenesia 
XXV. 8. 17. XXXV. 29. xlix. 83. Numbers xx. 24. 26. xxvii, 
13. xxxL 2. 

« Vid. Genesis xviii. 19. Hebrews xi. 10. 17, 18, 19. 

^ « It appears that Enoch preached to the age in which 
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translation of Enoch would have awakened 
no reflections, intended as we' may sup- 

^* be lived, the doctrine of a future judgment ; his extra- 
^* ordinary death would be a confirmation of its truth.^ 
Jude 14, 16. Davison on Prophecy^ p. 122. 
' Quoniam quidem Enoch placens Deo, in quo placuit 
corpore translatus est, translationem jtistorum prcemon^ 
stranSy &c. Irenaeus adversus Haereses, lib. v. cap. 5. 
p. 439. edit. Paris. 1676. 

The ancient fathers do not enter into the question, ex- 
cept incidentally, as to the belief of the Jews in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments ; for it does not appear in the early history of 
the church to have been much controverted, and the 
Christian apolo^ts in general allude to it as if it were 
an acknowledged doctrine of the old dispensation, whether 
they are writing against Jews or against Gentile philoso- 
phers. Thus Eusebius, (Praepar. Evangel, lib. x. xi.) in 
arguing (with what justice it matters not to the present 
question) that the Gentile sages borrowed all that is valu- 
able in their writings from the Hebrews, speaking of 
Plato, observes, " That he derived his notions of the 
<^ souPs immortality from Moses, and that there was no dif- 
** ference in their'opinions on the subject ;" xa) Iv rol$ vep) 

X. r. X. lib. xi. c. 27. Vigeri edit. Paris. 1628. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to remark that the assertion is beyond the 
truth, but it will at least serve to prove, with many other 
passages that might be adduced, that Eusebius did not 
agree with Warburton as to the doctrine either of Plato 
or the andent Jews. The argument indeed throughout 
this treatise, as well as the Demonstratio Evangelica 

£ 
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pose it to have been, since so many pa- 
triarchs and righteous men were suffered 
to die the common death of all men, not 
so much as a privilege to himself, as a les^ 
son to his own age and succeeding genera- 
tions. And are all those expressions in the 
Old Testament, more especially in the Pro* 
phets and the Psalms, which appear to us 
clearly to point to a future life, satisfacto^ 
rily explained by Warburton, who uniformly 
interprets the plain as relating to this life 
only, and the figurative as illustrative of 
some other truth, to be conveyed through 
the medium of a figure, which in itself was 
jiot intended to be considered as having any 
foundation in truth''? Thus such expres- 

clearly evinces, that he did not suppose either the patri- 
archs or the people of Israel to have looked only to trans- 
itory promises. 

c Diline Legation, book vi. sect. 2. vol. iii. p. 812. 
Warburton, in combating Dr. Felton^s plain and simple 
principle, that all words used in a figurative sense must 
first be understood in a literal, adopts the same argument 
which the opponents of Tertullian made use of when 
they attempted to refute the doctrine of the resurrection. 
They asserted that the language of the prophets was to 
be understood figuratively, to which Tertullian replies, 
" Si omnia figurae, quid erit illud cujus figurae?"" In con- 
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sions as these, Thy dead men shall livCy to- 
gether with my dead body shall they arise \ 
might be used by the prophet without his 
conveying, or intending to convey, the no- 
tion that his dead body would arise. And 
that bold and sublime description of the 
prophet, in which the souls in Hades are 
represented as rising to meet the king of 
Babylon at his coming, according to this 
mode of interpretation, would be considered 
as intelligible, without the supposition that 



firmation, he appeals to the well-known passage in Eze- 
kiel, chap, xxxvii. which they declared to be figurative^ 
and to convey no promise of a resurrection to the house 
of Israel, but the assurance of temporal prosperity, and 
the reunion of their scattered tribes ; his answer is, ^^ Non 
^* posset de ossibus figura componi si non id ipsum ossi- 
^^ bus eventurum esset, nam etsi figmentum veritatis in 
<' imagine est, imago ipsa in veritate est sui.*" TertuU. de 
Resurrect. Camis cap. 29, 30, 31. Sculteti Syntagma, 
cap. 4. sect. 3. Vide Warburton^s remarks on the chapter 
of Ezekiel alluded to, vol. iii. p. 314. book vi. sect S. 
Bishop of Bristol's Eccles. Hist. p. SS2. 

^ Isaiah xxvi. 19. Few will agree with the observation 
of Watburton, that " there was no occasion for the doc- 
*' trine of the resurrection to make the language intelli- 
gible.'" Warburiouy vol. iii. p. 813 ; still less, " that an 
image is qfmorejbrce for its being unJc7Wwn.'*^ p. 814. 

E 2 
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Hades existed as a rec^ytade for souls ^ 
Hell frmfi beneath is moved to meet thee at 
thy coming ; it stirreth up the dead for thee^ 
even all the chief ones of the earth ; it hath 
raised up from their thrones all the kings of 
the nations. All they shall speak and say 
unto thecy Art thou also become weak as we 9 
Art thou become like one of us? 

m 

Not to mention many other pass^es, 
especially in the Prophets and the Psalms^, 
which are sufficient to shew that the idea 
was prevalent among the Jews, of Hades 

« Warburton, book vi. sect. 8. p. 887. Isaiah xiv. 9, 10. 
Warburton always translates SMol the grave : but there 
are above sixty places in the Old Testament where the 
word occurs, and it is constantly rendered Hades by the 
Seventy, except in one or two places at most. Peters on 
the Book of Job, p. S22. 

*^ Amongst all the ancients, whether heathens, Jews, or 
*^ Christians, the usual acceptation oSheU was, that it was 
the common lodge or habitation t)f separated souls both 
good and bad, wherein each of them, according to their 
deserts in this life, and their expectations of the future 
** judgment, remained either in joy or misCTy.'' Vide Cru 
ticai History of the Apostles'* Creed; a most aUe and 
learned Work by an ancestor of the present lord King ; 
art. Descent into HeU. 

^ Psalm Ixxxvi. 13. Prov. xv. 84, Psalm xvi. 10. P«ov. 
ix. 18. Job xxvi. 6. 
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being the region of the departed, and tha.t 
they divided this region, and assigned a dif- 
ferent habitation in it for the reception of 
the righteous and the wicked ^. Again, the 
more plain and direct expressions, which 
are generally understood as referring to a 
future state, are forced from their natural 
and obvious sense by the author of the Di- 
vine Legation, and restricted in their im- 
port to this life only : Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
holy One to see corruption \ might have 
signified to the Jews of old. Thou wilt 
not suffer me to fall immaturely ; The 
righteous hath hope in his death \ The right- 
eous hath hope that he shall be delivered 
from the mpst imminent dangers. Nor does 
the expression, which have their portion in 



s Luke xvi. parable of the rich man and Lazarus. Mr. 
Peters on the Book of Job, sect. 8. 

^ Psalm xvi. 10. An acquaintance with the c^inions of 
Epiphanius, Athanasius, Origen, and other ancient fa- 
thers respecting this text, might have rendered Warbur- 
ton more cautious in hazarding an interpretation which 
has no merit but that of novelty to recommend it. 

» Proverbs xiv. 32. 

E 3 
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this life \ mark, according to such principles 
of interpretation, any opposition between 
this life and another. It is needless to mul- 
tiply other passages of the same kind, which 
will readily suggest themselves to all who 
are conversant with the Old Testament, 
and which no acuteness and ingenuity can 
explain away. But that celebrated passage 
in the Book of Job ^ which would seem de- 
cisive of the question, I have purposely 
omitted ; because, as many commentators of 
great knowledge and candour have doubted 
whether it referred to a future state or not, 
it would certainly be inadmissible as a proof 
in a controverted question, till, after a cri- 
tical examination of the original in con- 
nection with the context, its validity as a 
testimony were fully established. And theo- 
logians should ever bear in mind, that no 
greater injury can be done to the cause of 

^ Psalm xvii. 14. 

* Job xix. 25. Amid the conflicting opinions of com- 
mentators, it is difficult for me to come to any concludon 
on the subject. None indeed but a good Hebrew scholar 
is competent to the investigation : but while any doubt 
remains, it should not be received as a testimony in a 
matter of such importance. 
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truth, especially to that of religious truth, 
than bringing forward with indiscreet zeal 
any questionable or doubtful evidence in 
support of a doctrine. The adversary might 
adduce it as a confession of weakness in a 
cause which had recourse to such assist- 
ance; a presumption which can never be 
excited against an argument founded upon 
a comprehensive view of the general tenor 
and language of revelation. Nor has any 
appeal been made to the prophecy of Daniel, 
because it is allowed by all, that at the time 
when Daniel wrote the belief of a future 
state, from whatever cause, was generally 
prevalent among the Jewish people. Suffi* 
cient indications remain, without calling in 
the aid either of such specific declarations 
or more doubtful inferences, to convince 
every diligent and candid inquirer that 
the ancient fathers of the Jewish church 
did not look merely to transitory promises ; 
unless we are to believe, that, because they 
had a legal code with temporal advantages 
annexed for a particular purpose, they were 
to close their hearts against the natural re- 
flections which suggested themselves to all 
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other ifien, and close their eyes against all 
the instruction to be derived from the reve- 
lation they possessed. Nor does the opinion, 
that both Jew and Gentile believed in a 
future state detract from the claims of the 
gospel as having brought life and immor-- 
tality to light. The Gentiles assented to 
the truth, they knew not why, from the 
common apprehensions of nature ; but their 
expectations, though connected with the 
idea of responsibility and future judgment, 
were vague and uncertain; and we have 
seen from the example of the philosophers, 
who weiit on for ever learnings yet never 
looming to a knowledge of the truths how 
little they could give a reason of the hope 
that was in them. And the Jew, though 
taught by many a prophetic vision, or in- 
structive narrative, or consoling promise, or 
significant type, to cherish tJie hope of the 
immortal life, which the sin of Adam had 
forfeited, through the medium of a Deli- 
verer who was to be one of his descendants, 
had not, and could not have, that distinct 
and definite knowledge of the nature and 
method and benefits of redemption which 
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was reserved till the coining of Him in 
whom every type and prophecy and pro- 
mise were to receive their full accomplish- 
ment. The Israelite of old, in his journey 
through the wilderness of life, was strength- 
ened and cheered as he drank of the brook 
by the way, or of the fountain here and 
there gushing forth from the rock ; but the 
living well was wanting, whose constant 
and abundant waters are ever present lo 
us, for the comfort and refreshing of our 
souls. He was conducted to his eternal 
inheritance by a light shining in a dark 
place, that pointed out dimly the glories 
of the future Redeemer, like that pillar of 
a cloud through which the glory of the 
Lord appeared, and which guided his foot- 
steps through the desert to the possession 
of his temporal Canaan. In the fulness of 
time the Sun of righteousness arose with 
healing in Jiis wings, and all those clouds 
through which the light had shone dimly 
on the eye of the faithful were dispersed 
before him. God sent forth his Son pro- 
claiming peoLce on earth, and good-will to^ 
wards men, revealed clearly in his offices of 
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Redeemer^ Sanctifier, and Mediator, so ne- 
cessary to the wants, so encouraging to the 
hopes, so soothing to the apprehensions of 
man. We need no longer perplex our- 
selves with difficult questions respecting 
the soul's immortality: having died to re- 
deem us from iniquity, our Lord rose again 
from the dead, in order to assure us of 
eternal life, by teaching us the resurrection 
of the body; a truth which alone could 
convey in a satisfactory manner to the 
understanding of man the doctrine of a 
future retribution. And if from a sense of 
our imperfection, we tremble at thfe .ex- 
pectation of judgment to comej we may 
derive encouragement from the assurance 
that God hath committed all judgment to 
the Son, who himself partook of man's na- 
ture, and is touched with a .feeling of hu- 
man infirmity. The speculative disputer 
may still object that there are many diffi- 
culties that perplex, and mysteries not 
fully explained, and to the finite under- 
standing of man they must ever remain so. 
There is a progressive order in the dispen- 
sations of Almighty Wisdom, which it is 
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possible may not yet be terminated. As* 
the light which appeared to them of old 
time was only the dawning of that compa- 
rative fulness of light which we now enjoy, 
Christianity itself may be only the dawning 
of that perfect light which shall shine upon 
us in our glorified state ; when, in the lan- 
guage of St. Augustin, " the disposition of 
" them that thirst shall be changed into the 
" affection of them that taste and are re- 
" plenished "." Instead of indulging in 
unprofitable speculations, we should place 
implicit confidence in the benevolence and 
wisdom of the Deity, and rest persuaded 
that he has fed us with spiritual food con- 
venient for us, and revealed all that was 
suitable to the capacities of our moral and 
intellectual improvement. And instead of 
giving way to distrust, because every diffi- 
culty is not cleared up, and which perhaps 
to beings constituted as we are, never could 
be, we should walk forward as men assured 
of our final inheritance, having our hope in 
heaven, our labour on earth, our reward in 

^ Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, vol. i. p. 259. 8vo. edit. 
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both : on earth, the inestimable peace of a 
conscience void of offence ; and in heaven, 
that peace with God, the author and finisher 
of our faith, which indeed passeth aU un- 
derstanding ''. 

^ Dr. Whately, in his ingenious Essay on a Future State^ 
has placed too much reliance on the bold assertions of 
Warburton ; who, with all his learning and dexterity in 
applying it, is by no means a safe guide. His learning is 
often superficial, and his reasoning sophistical. Had the 
author of the Essays on the Peculiarities of Christianity 
pursued the inquiry independently for himself, with no 
other aid than the resources of his own candid, vigorous, 
and argumentative mind, I am satisfied that his discussion 
on the subject would have been less liable to be mistaken. 
The words of .Aristotle, when criticising the political 
dreams of his rival in philosophy, may justly be applied 
to characterize the Divine Legation of Warburton. 

To luh OEPITTON f^ouo-i Travre^ oi Xoyoi, xa) to K AINO- 
TOMON, xui ri ZHTHTIKON- xaKw$ ii ironnra T<r«; x^^^^^- 
Pol. Aristot* lib. ii. cap. 4. 
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A. ~ 

Orpheus, Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, 
all travelled into other countries, and from thence 
derived the greater part of their philosophical 
tenets. The -Egyptian priest observes to Solon 
in the Timaeus % ^O 2oA»v, SoXwv, ''EAA^vc^ ae) vat^eg 
lore, yepw Sc EkXyjv ovk ecnv, explaining his mean*- 
ing at the same time by declaring that the Greeks 
had no ancient doctrine amongst them, no tradi- 
tion rendered venerable by age. The passages 
are innumerable in which Plato alludes to this 
kind of evidence; and he always makes the appeal 
in the tone of a man who thought that it was en^ 
titled to considerable weight. The only exception 
I recollect (and in this case the common remark 
is most true, that exceptio prohat regulam) is the 
passage in the Timaeus, in which, after mention- 
ing the traditions respecting Jupiter, Oceanus, Te- 
thys, &c. he observes, that we ought to assent to 
them, because they have been handed down from 
the heroic age ; and we must believe the sons of 

* Plato, Timseus, pare iii. vol. li. p. 12. Bekker. Eusebius, 
Frsep. Evangel, lib. x. cap. 4. 
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the gods^ though there are no probable or neces^ 
sary proqfs of their assertions. Warned by the 
fate of Socrates, he thought it prudent to enume- 
rate among his gods the deities of the popular 
mythology ; but at the same time, from his mode 
of expressing himself, we have no difficulty in col- 
lecting his real sentiments. The author however 
of the short compressed treatise in the ^ Doric 
dialect, of which Plato's work above cited is a 
kind of commentary, speaks of traditions respect- 
ing the punishments of a future life as false yet 
expedient. This must be considered as the sen- 
timent of the Locrian ; for it may be proved from 
his seventh Epistle that Plato's own opinion was 
very different. ^ In the treatise Ilcpi KoafuaVf attri- 
buted to Aristotle, there is the same appeal made 
to the ifxoTiog )Jyog ; nor is it important, in regard 
to the present subject, whether the work be ge- 
nuine or not. If not written by the Stagyrite, it 
is evidently a composition of great antiquity^: 

ityayKolwy ^o$e»fcfiM/ Xeyowrty, Plato, Timseus, Bekker, pars iii. 
vol. ii. p. 42. 

^ Bekker, pars iii. vol. iii. p. 391. 

^ 'Ap%aro( fA.h oZy riq Xoyof Ka) vdrpioi irei tcaa-of ayBpwaoii &q ix 
Bewj tk 'wdana Koi dta Buv ^/buV avytTri^ey, Aristot. Hep) Koo-f^Wf 
cap. 6. 

^ In his Metaphysics he speaks of the importance deservedly 
attributed to this kind of evidence : TifMuraroy yap to npta-piira' 
Toy, lib. i. cap. 3. 
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and we have similar testimony in works undoubt- 
edly his own. 

The early fathers of the church, in their con- 
troversies with the Greek philosophers, always 
accuse them of having borrowed their knowledge 
from foreign countries, principally from Egypt, 
and refer through this channel the wisdom of the 
ancients to divine revelation as its source ^ 



B. 

The assertion in the text, that Plato believed 
the Deity to have created matter out of nothing, 
has appeared to me, upon further examination^ 
inore than dubious. The younger Platonists, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Ficinus^ and Cudworth, main- 



UapaieboTM {ml rSh 'APXAION nat HAAAION tri B&il re clo-ly 

vLtQI KOti ff€pi€%€l TO Bitw T^V tk^V tptja-lV. Mct. lib. xlv. C. 8. 

Vide also de Coelo. Aivr€p, KoXSq c%€« av/Mt€i6ttv. lavroy rohq 
•APXAI0T2 'AAHOEIS elvai %ot;^ Lib. ii. C. I. 

Diogenes Laertius, at the commencement of his work, cites 
a treatise of Aristotle in which philosophy was represented to 
have derived its origin from the Magi of Persia, the Chal- 
dtBans of Babylon, the Gymnosophists of India, and the Druidi 
of Gaul. Diog. Laert. prooemium, p. i. 

Cicero also speaks of the same kind of testimony. Tusc. 
Qusest. lib. i. cap. 12, 13. 17. 

^ Vide Mr. Lancaster s Supplementary Remarks, p. 422. and 
a learned Charge by Waterland in the 8th vol. of his Works ; 
Van Mildert's edit. Eusebius, Pr«p. Evangelica, lib. x. 

F 
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tain this opinion ; but their view of Plato's sen- 
timents is disproved by the statements of ^ Cicero 
and Aristotle; and the Timaeus alone appears 
sufficient to shew that he held the eternity of 
matter; nor has Serranus been successful in la- 
bouring to prove that his assertions are to be con« 
sidered as applying only to the archetjrpe of mat- 
ter, and not to matter visible and corporeal. It 
is also worthy of remark, that the fathers, in their 
refutation of the Pagans, almost uniformly ofcgect 
to them their ignorance of the creation of matter. 
Thus Athanasius^ rebukes the Platonists for re- 
presenting the world to have been created out of 
preexisting matter. Epiphanius^ in his treatise 
against Hsereses, accuses Plato of holding contra- 
dictory language on the subject, sometimes speak- 
ing of matter as created, at others, as coetemal 
with the Deity. EusebiusS in his Prseparatio 
Evangel., asserts the superiority of Hebrew theo- 
logy in its declaring that God had made all things, 

< Cic. Academ. Quest, lib. iv. 37. Ai/o yi^p i^a^ ^t^i ^mu 
voMiy h nXc^Twy, t\ yXv v^mtiyuiitw km 2;Xi}y tfQvary^^ew^ to ^ &q at" 
TMf Hal KouMf dc«y KoKii KM vfZv. Simplicius in Aristot. Phys. 
lib. i. p. 19. ed. Aldus, 1536. 

^ "AXX©* tk iy oT« irri km fUya^ taf "^EXXi^o-i nXc^rwy, U »pou»o- 
K€if4Jvrii Koi itytyvjrov (SXri^ tcvoh^kcVcu T^y Qtly T^ tKa hyfyuirrM. Da 

Incarnatione, p. 48. edit. Benedict. Paris. 1698. 
* Epiphanius adyersus Hsereses, lib. i. cap. 6. 
^ Praparatio Evangelica, lib. vii. cap. 18—22. 
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also the matter out of which they were 



C. 

Warburton boldly ass<^s that all the ancient 
philosopheris embraded the principle, that it was 
lawful and expedient to deceive for the public 
good^: and Tully, on the authority of Plato, 
thinks it so clear, that he calls the doing other- 
wise nefasy"a horrid wickedness." As this state* 
ment appeared contrary to the whole tenor of 
Plato's wIritingSy I was for some time at a loss to 
conceive what treatise of the philosopher could be 
alluded to. I have no doubt, however, that the 
assertion is grounded on a doubtful translation by 
Cicero of a passage in the Timaeus'". Plato hav- 



1 Divine Legation, book iii. sect. 2. vol. ii. p. 13. Warbur^* 
ton gives no reference to the treatise in TuUy where the sen- 
tence is to be found. 

^ Tly fjt^ o2y voiypryiv kcu varepa To?$e rot; votrrlq tv^tv t€ tfynv kolI 
fipivra eU tdma^ AAT^ATON }Jytiy. Timseus, p. 23. Bekker. 

Difficile est invenire Conditorem hujus mundi et inventum 
evulgare nefas, Ciceronianum Lexicon Gracolatinum, ab Hen; 
Stephano, 1557. Flatonis Loci Interp. p. 13. 

Eusebius praises Plato fdr this reverence in speaking of the 
Deity, as teaching, like the Hebrew scriptures, o^^oy clyai t^ 
$uaii* Fnep. Evangel, lib. xi. c. 12. 

In the same book, cap. 29, Eusebius cites the above passage 
from Plato ; and in the Latin translation by Vigerus the word 
nefas is used. The fact is, nefas is not an improper term ; but 

F 2 
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ing declared that it is very difficult to discover 
the Deity^ and, when we have discovered him, 
that it is impossible to reveal him to all men, Ci- 
cero has rendered the word, not by impossible, 
but nefas. Yet upon this interpretation of Ci- 
cero's, or rather misconception on the part of 
Warburton of the proper meaning belonging to 
nefas^ in the passage, aided by an unwarrantable 
extension of a sentiment limited in its applica- 
tion into a general principle, Warburton has at- 
tempted to establish an hypothesis which would 
annihilate at once all that is excellent in Platens 
philosophy. There is no author, ancient or mo^ 
dem, who appears to devote himself with greater 
ardour to the pursuit of truth ^. It is the conti- 
nual object of his aspirations. And there are very 
few occasions in which he allows of its being sa- 
crificed to expediency, and then only for a parti- 
cular purpose. Thus, in the third book of the 
Republic, he proposes to banish poets from his 

Warburton misunderstood its meaning. Eusebius, Vigeri edit. 
Paris. 1628. 

° Vide the word Mvarw (Timseus, p. 42.) in the passage 
cited in the Appendix^ note A. 

® O^K olvBa, ^v S* iyw, tn tl ^c «$ &Ktfi«iq if/et!^(, c/ oUv re rouro 
ehitVf vdyreq Oeoi re km aySpuvoi fuo-ot/o-iy; De Repub. Bekker, 
p. 103. 

'irevboi fMiUU fAvfiey fM^re X^f , jt*ijT€ l^pyy mfaiiie, FlatO, quoted 

by Blackwall, Sacred Classics, vol. ii. p. 103. ed. 173 1. 
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ideal commonwealth because they teach not truth, 
but the images of truth ; and he asserts that truth 
is always to be upheld as an object of great conse- 
quence : AXXa [JLi^v Kai a\vj6eiav ye irepi ttoXXov voi-' 

yjTeov^. He permits however the . governors of the 
city to make use of deceit, either for the sake of 
the citizens, or on account of the enemies ; mean- 
ing probably for the good of the citizens, more 
especially against the enemies of the state *J: To?^ 

apj(OV(ri ^Yj T^g Trokecog, ei vep riaiv akkoig, npoa-'^Kei i|/€iJ- 
ieaBai yj voXcfJi.icov rj irokirSiv eveKa eff itfyeXeia jvjg irO" 

Xioog : but a private peraon is forbidden to practise 
it. Let us suppose then that Plato, while writ- 
ing his Republic, considered himself as enjoying 
the privileges of a magistrate ^ and entitled, at 
the very time he dismisses the poets for giving 
false representations of gods and men, to inculcate 
falsehoods respecting the rewards and punish- 
ments of another life, provided the tendency of 
his fictions was beneficial. How comes it, that 
not in the Republic and the Laws only, but in 
works strictly philosophical, he holds out the same 
prospect of retribution after death ? 



p De Repub. Bekker, pars iii. vol. i. p. 112. 

^ De Repub. p. 112. 

' Yet this supposition, which is allowed for the sake of ar- 
gument, will not be entertained by any one who recollects the 
concluding pages in the second book of the Republic. 

F 3 
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Is be writing as a legislator in the Phasdo an 
account of the death of Socrates ? 

In the Crito^ a narrative of his refusal to escape 
from prison ? 

In the Apologia, his defence before his judges ? 

In the Timaeus^ a philosophical description of 
the creation of the world ? 

In the Phsedrusy a discussion on the difference 
between the truly beautiful and the image of it ? 

In the Grorgiasy a treatise on rhetoric ? 

D. 

It would appear from the writings of Plato 
himself, as well as from other testimonies, that 
there were secret and esoteric^ doctrines reserved 
for select disciples, which were intended to ex- 
plain more fully the obscurer parts of his philo- 
sophy. This seems to be the meaning of the pas- 
sage in the seventh Epistle, in which, apparently 
jealous that accounts of his instructions had been 
made public without his sanction, he declaxes 
(evincing at the same time, as may be perceived 
from the tone of his feelings, a desire to magnify 
the value of these hidden precepts) that there 
were some things which he never had written, 
and which he never would write; and without 

■ Brucker, vol. i. p. 660. Plato, Phsdrus^ Epist. 2. 7^ 13. 
De Repub. lib. iv. Bekker, p. 1 79. 
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these, his common instructions could not in many 
points be clearly understood. 

It is easy to suppose him having in view those 
passages in his writings in which he makes vague 
and obscure allusions to some apparently sublime 
truth, and then hastens on, without dwelling far-* 
ther on the subject, to sentences like that in the 
Phaedrus, where, after describing in a wild and 
mystical style the happiness belonging to different 
orders of spiritual beings, he hints at some more 
exalted and perfect felicity confined to the Deity 
alone, and which ho poet^ had ever yet described 
or could worthily describe. But there is no foun- 
dation for believing, that though his philosophical 
writings might sometimes admit of 9i fuller sense, 
they were therefore intended to bear a double 
^ense, and that the very same words were calcu*- 
lated to conrey to different classes of readers two 
meanings 0{^8ite to each other; Yet it is upon 
mich a theory that we are to imagine Plato (ac- 
cording to Warburton's views) not merely keep- 
ing back something in his obscure representations, 
but absolutely disbelieving^ his plain and positive 

vo^ vfAT^vu xar' a([af. Fhsedrus, Bekker, pars i. vol. i. p. 42. 

° Cicero thought dififereotly of Plato's belief on the subject. 
Ut enim ratiohein Plato nuUam aiferret (vide quid homini tri- 
buam) ipsa auctoritate me frangeret. Tot autem rationes attu- 

F 4 
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statements, and having no conviction of a future 
state of personal consciousness, though he never 
fails in every treatise to inculcate it. A species of 
literary Machiavellianism (as it has been called) 
so extravagant, if not impossible, as this, and so 
directly opposed to all the notions which a sober- 
minded man would imbibe from a general view of 
the tendency of Plato's writings, would require 
the strongest evidence for its support. And the 
supposition is at once disproved, as far as his be- 
lief of a future state is concerned, by a reference 
to his Epistles ; those private Epistles, in which 
(as Warburton properly remarks) a man speaks 
his sentiments without disguise ; nay, to the very 
same Epistles which are appealed to for the theory 
of a double sense, and which, if they do contain 
it, prevent its application to the question of a fu- 
ture retribution, by their containing also other 
passages in which the philosopher decidedly ex- 
presses his conviction of individual consciousness 
after death'. In fact, nothing can be more la- 
lit, ut velle ceteris, sibi certe pefsucisisse videatur. Tusc, Qtuest. 
lib. i. c. 21. 

* *0 8^ KM iyoi rcKfMJpiay voiovfMU tri iim ti? aMrjO'tq rot^ r€^Sa-i 
rav ivBtSSk. at y^p PeXruTTai rJAixeu MANTETONTAI rcaha o£?t«« 
€xe«y. at Sc fMxOriphareu ot; tpaai, Kvpitrrtpa $e ra ruv Beiuu avhpw 
fiayrt^fMLTa ^ rat. rSy f*^. Epist. 2. ad Dionys. Bekker, p. 400. 

lltlOtaBai $c tyrui &t\ ;^ Tulq toCKoMi^ re kou Upfn^ hvy^i^ ot $^ 
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boured and unsatisfactory than the bishop's argu- 
ments on the subject. The Epistles which he 
cites would by no means prove the truth of the 
general principle itself, omitting the question of 
its application, but only the partial adoption of 
such an expedient for a specijfic object ^ : and most 
of the other testimonies may be dismissed at once. 
Such writers as Jamblichus and Synesius are of 
very little value in determining such a question. 
The latter was a Christian bishop of the fifth cen- 
tury ; and, as he refused to surrender his heretical 
notions respecting the soul to the testimony of the 
written word of God, it is very possible that his 
interpretations of philosophy might be equally at 
variance with the actual statements of Plato. And 
Jamblichus, with all the Platonists of the Alexan- 
drian school % (though they by no means univer- 
sally support Warburton's views,) made it their 
object to misrepresent the doctrines of their Mas- 
ter. By the convenient theory of a double sense, 
of which they constituted themselves the inter- 

KAI TINEIN TA2 MEFISTAS TIMOPIAS OTAN T12 AHAAAAXeH 
TOT SOMATOS. Epist. 7. p. 448. 

y Warburton, book iii. sect. 2. 3. 4. 

2 Plotinus, the most acute of them all, never supposed that 
the unity of the universal Soul excluded the idea of separate 
consciousness after death, or of personal identity in the indivi- 
duals who were parts of it. 4th Ennead, Plotinus, 9th book, 
ch. I. 7th book, ch. 15. 
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preters, they were enabled to make any discoveries 
they pkased : hence it is, that while plain and in- 
telligible accounts were rejected, as intended for 
the vulgar only, the most obscure and indistinct 
conceptions were spiritualized into sublime truths; 
*nd the sacred mystery of the Trinity, and other 
doctrines of Christianity, were unfolded to the pro- 
phetic eye of Porphyry and Plotinus in the dis* 
cussions of the Academy ; till by these and siniflar 
methods the dark oracles of paganism were exalted 
into a perfect rule of truth and wisdom, to the dis- 
paragement of the clear revelations of Christianity. 
If we give the author of the Divine Legation the 
full benefit of ^Numenius's testimony, (of whose 
writings only a few fragments remain preserved 
in Origen and Eusebius, which do not sanction 
his opinions,) on the supposition, gratuitouly m^ 
mimed, that the lost works of this Pythagorean 
and Platonist would have supported his view of 



* Numenius is mentioned by Origen* contra Celsum, lib. v. 
pp. 258. 269. edit. Spencer. 1677; also Opiniones de Anima, 
p. 629. edit. Paris. 1618. Eusebius, Prep. Evang. lib. xi. con- 
tains Numenius*s sentiments 5 ircp) rov UvT€pw ahUv (cap. 18.); 
v€p< t&yaBov (cap. 22.). This philosopher, as well as Plotinus, 
is fond of using the expressions " the Father'* and •' the Son," 
(by the Son meaning the Ao^fAtou^^,) to designate the first and 
second Deities of their own, not Plato's theological systeni. 
This was done whh the view of making philosophy speak as 
much as possible the language of revealed truth. 
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the question ; it is impossible, in discussing a 9ub«- 
ject of so much interest, to pass over without no- 
tice the observations which he mali:es on a passage 
quoted from Plato's Epinomis. The whole com- 
ment exhibits a singular instance of the blind par- 
tiality of a writer when advocating a favourite 
hypothesis. The elegant ambiguity of which War- 
.burton speaks has no foundation, except in his 
own fancy : the words admit but of one meaning 
consistent with the general tenor of Plato's writ- 
ings and the rules of just interpretation. In pro- 
posing to render he vo>JJ»y €m\ referring to the 
.word aia6ii<r€mf which occurs in the previous clause, 
that of many sensations he has only, one left, the 
bishop has fully proved how much his acuteness 
and ingenuity surpassed his acquaintance with the 



^ Divine Lotion, book iii. sect. 3. vol. ii. p^ 65. 

The passage alluded to is as follows; ^Ov xai hia-xvft^iAeu 
%aP^v Kcu <ntov^al^o9y dfAUf tre Oeafdr^ riq rav roiovrvif rrjy canclu jjloi' 
foof &ya,vX'ia-€t, a^e^y iaiy ircp €r' &ico6ayay 9], ftifrc fuBlieiy ct« iroXXwy 
<r^c KaBd V€p ww ahrByja-ew, fM&i re fAoipa^ yusru'kffi^a fMvoy kcu EK 
nOAAON '£NA rErONOl'A ei^ifdoifd re wtrBou uai co^arw 
oifAa KCU fMucdptw — ^here Warburton concludes : tbe sentence 
continues thus ; » ri TVS EN HHEIPOIS EIT EN NH20I2 MA- 
' KAPIOSONZHI^ K(&K€ryoyjbbcd^{eiyTiJ(TMaifn}(^iTi^i}^ Epinomis, 
Bekker, pars iii. vol. iii. p. 374. 

It is evident that the phrase iK voXXiSy €va y^yvlrm alludes to 
the doctrine of Plato, that the soul was uniform and uncom- 
pounded, iMwtf^^, as distinguished from the body which was 
compounded. Vid. Pheedo, Bekker, pars ii. vol. iii. p. 50. 
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elementary principles of grammar, a far more hum- 
ble, yet more necessary instrument in the investi- 
gation of ancient learning. And if he had pur- 
sued his inquiry to the end of the sentence, he 
would have observed that the words immediately 
following the part quoted could hardly fail to con- 
vey the notion of that personal consciousness for 
the denial of which he appeals to the passage as a 
testimony. It is perhaps unnecessary to dwell 
longer on this sentence ; for there is some reason 
to doubt whether the Epinomis was written by 
Plato. The Epistles appealed to in favour of a 
double sense are generally the 2d, the 7th, and 
the 13th. The meaning of the seventh has been 
before alluded to. The second contains a kind of 
cipher, expressive of the Deity, written with the 
view, as Plato himself declares, that if the letter 
miscarried either by land or sea, the reader into 
whose hands it should chance to fall might not 
understand the import, a precaution not altogether 
unnecessary if we recollect the polytheism of the 
times, and the fate of Socrates his master: the words 

are these: ^^paareov 817 croi 8/ amyfJLoiVf iv av ri 17 ScAto^ 
71 vovTOv 71 y^^ ev vrvyaig vaOrjf oofayvov^ fjLvj yvS, 'Q^e 
yap e)(€i. Tlepi rov voanosv ^axriXia irdinr eori icai eKeivov 
€if€Ka TFavTUf KM €iC€m ouTiov omavTW^ tZv KaXwv, Seurepov 

^ Bekker, pars iii. vol. iii. p. 403. 
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$€ vepi ra ievrepotf Kai rpirov vepl ra rpira. This pas- 
sage is distinguished by a peculiarity of style 
which awakens strong suspicions against its being 
genuine. The founder of the Academy is mystical, 
but he seldom gives utterance to his mysticism in 
this kind of language. It will be observed also, 
that there is a difference of construction betweeiT 
the former part of the sentence vepl rov vdyrm ^atri- 
Aea, and the two concluding clauses. In the first 
instance the v€p] is made to refer to the person, in 
the latter to the thing. But to enter into any in- 
vestigation as to the genuineness of the passage 
would involve a critical discussion on the general 
character of Plato's Epistles. And though the de- 
cision of the question might have some weight in 
determining the meaning we attach to the words 
before us, the theory of a double sense would 
not be in the least affected by such a considera- 
tion. For whether genuine or not, they were in- 
tended to convey obscurely one sense only; and to 
those who did not understand them they would 
have no signification at all. If we suppose the 
sentence spurious, it was probably interpolated by 
those who wished to represent Plato as teaching 
doctrines equivalent to the Christian revelation of 
the Trinity ; if really written by the philosopher, 
an interpretation must be sought accordant with 
the acknowledged principles conveyed in his works, 
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ia which th^ Trinity is certainly not to be found ^. 
The account of creation, given in the TimseuB^ wiU 
fumisdi a probable explanation. The clause wept 
riy wd^m l^atnXia may be considered as alluding to 
the chief Ueity^ Creator and Sovereign of all 
things : the second^ who has secondary objects 
eomraitted to his charge, may be referred to the 
universe : the third Intelligence^ who has a third 
department allotted, was perhaps intended to de- 
signate man himself, whose formation and final 
destiny, as of a being distinguished for piety and 
wisdom, Plato describes with great pomp and di& 
fuseness, and who, in the language of ancient phi-' 
losophers, was often represented as a type of the 
world ^. It is true that Eusebius refers the whole 
passive to the blessed Trinity, and censures the 
interpretation of the Platonists^, who explain it hy 
that favourite system which they invented for 
themselves of the first God, the Father of all 
things ; the second Deity, the Lviiuovfyog ; and the 

^ An account of the supposed Platonic Trinity will be found 
in Cudworth, lib. i. c. 4. p. 406. 

^ Tavra oi rw TlXarava haa'eup€7y mtp^fAtyot i%t rw wpSroi^ Oc^ 
ivaywa-iVf M t€ t« Mrepw aurtw^ kcu rpirw rijy tov KicfAOu ^w^y^ 
Belv rphov Koi ait-niy ipil^ofAevoi flvai. ol $c ye Bern Xoyot T^y ay(ay kcu 

f/Mcaptav rpiaba. k, t. X. Eusebius, Prseparat. Evangel, lib. xi. 
cap. 20. Vide also lib. xi. cap. 1 7. where the passage is again 
cited in im extract from Plotinus* 
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third, the soul of the world. But it must be re* 
membered that the Intter oppointion of the one 
party to Christianity, and the injudicious mg^i^ 
ments of the other in its favour, render the iesti- 
mony o£ both on such a subject of little value. 
With regard to the sentence in the 13th Epistle, 
in whidi the writer professes to give a key to ex-* 
piessions which he might make use of respecting 
the name of the Deity> 1% fxh yaJp awovioua^ 'Eirioro- 
A^^ eEOS apx€h ©EOI Se vlj^ ^w, it may be suffi* 
cient to observci that the reason before alluded to, 
viz. the fear lest his letters^ should miscarry, would 
account for the adoption of such an expedient. 
These words, notwithstanding the testimony of 
Eusebiusfl^ in their favour, can furnish no iH*oof 
either of a double sense in Plato's writings, or of 
his belief in the unity of the Godhead, for it is un- 
deniaUe that in his works^ the terms Sco^ and Beoi 
are used indiscriminately K 

E. 

In considering the opinions of the ancient phi- 
losophers respecting the absorption of the soul 
after death into the one Spirit of the universe, it 
is important to keep in view the distinction of the 

s Praeparat. Evangel, lib. xi. cap. 13. 

^ Socrates uses the terms Godhead and the Gods without 
distinction in his works generally. Aristipps Briefe, Wieland, 
book i. p. 1 14. 
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several schools, and not to cite passages from M. 
Antoninus or Seneca as illustrative of the doctrines 
of all, but as confined in their application to that 
sect only of which the writers were members. 

The truth may briefly be stated thus: Plato, 
if the testimony of his own writings can be relied 
on, never entertained the notion that death brought 
with it the extinction of individual consciousness. 

Of Aristotle the opinions are more dubious; 
yet there is nothing in his works which, if well 
considered, ought to destroy the positive testimony 
given in the Ethics of his belief that the dead are 
affected by the fortunes of their living friends *. 

Of Pythagoras^ there is no positive evidence 
by which we can absolutely determine his notions 
on the subject. 

The most distinguished philosophers among the 
Stoics differed from each other. Antoninus and 
Epictetus avowedly maintained the absorption of 
the human soul at its separation frotn the body 
into the Soul of the world, and the extinction of 
consciousness ; and it appears from some passages 
in the Epistles of Seneca ^ that he was of the same 



i Ethics, lib. i. c. ii. 

^ Tennemann Geschichte der Philosophies s. 94. Brucker, 
Hist. Grit. Phil. p. 1039. 

^ Brucker, pp. 951, 95 2^ 953. Senecse Consolatio ad Mar- 
ciam, cap. 19. conf. cap. 25. Epist. 54. Mors est, non esse. 
Id quale sit, jam scio : hoc erit post me quod ante me fuit. 
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opinion; though at other times he dilates ipost 
admirably on the happiness to be enjoyed after 
death in the society of the gods. The prevailing 
doctrine of the sect seems to have been, that the 
souls of the virtuous and philosophical would be- 
come inhabitants of the stars, and exist till the 
periodical conflagration of the. universe™; but that 
those of the wicked would endure only for a cer- 
tain interval, and then be dispersed into the air. 
Cleanthes, however, and some others, maintained 
that all equally, the bad as well as the good^ would 
survive till this revolution of things. 

The Epicureans disbelieved altogether that the 
soul survived the body. 

The middle and new Academy and the sceptics 
cannot be said to have had any belief, for they 
had no fixed opinions at all. 

At the risk of appearing tedious, I shall venture 
a few more observations on the different senses in 
which the doctrine of the Anima M undi was held 

Quaeris, quo jaceas post obitum loco 
Quo non nata jacent. Seneca iragicus. 

™ TV t€ iJ'vxV 7€*vijT^y T€ ^6a^v TJyovvaf' qvk €vShi he rov a-6' 
fxaro^ ikwoKkayeTo'av ipBeipea-Out, &XA* iicifxiv€iy rty^ yfiivov^ kaB* lav- 
trpf' r^ f/Jtv rShf avw^aivv fJ^^i i^f ^U Tf^p avaktSa-eai rS* vaarrvv.' 

Euseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. xv. cap. 20. Cicero, Tusc. Quaest; 
lib. i. 32. 

Diog. j^ertius, lib. vii. p. 291. edit. 1570.. 

G 
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by the different sects. The notion appears to 
have prevailed at an early period in Asia and 
Egypt, and it was from this latter country, pro- 
bably, that it was introduced into Greece, and be- 
came subject to various modifications as it passed 
through the several schools. 

" The opinions of Orpheus, before Greek phi- 
losophy was yet formed into a system, according 
to the most favourable supposition, were, that God 
was originally connected with matter, but that he 
expelled it from him, and that what was before 
one nature was divided into two ; yet at the same 
time he does not appear to have altogether eman- 
cipated the Deity of his belief from the mass of 
matter which he pervaded and guided. ® The no- 
tions of the Ionic school afterwards were probably 
not very different from this, till the time of Anax- 
agoras, who entertained nobler and more elevated 
views of the divine Mind than his predecessors p. 

° The opinions attributed to Orpheus seem to have been, 
that the world was an emanation from God ; and Brucker 
also thinks that he held this efflux of matter to be a part of 
God : this has however been disputed : *' Deum ante roundi- 
*' turn conditum cum chao infinite copulatum fuisse et ita con- 

junctum ut omnia continuerit. Expulisse vero Deum ex 

sinu suo materiam." Brucker^ pars ii. lib. i. cap. i. p. 390. 

o Brucker, pars ii. lib. i. pp. 470 — 490. Tennemann. Spe- 
culation der lohier. 
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He taught that the essence of God had never been 
united with matter^ and was now totally distinct 
from it ; at the same time that he pervaded all 
things, and set them in order ; a belief not very 
far removed from the Christian doctrine of the 
omnipresence. 

. According to Cudworth, Pythagoras held nearly 
the same sentiments as those above ascribed to 
Orpheus : but Brucker combats this opinion, and 
degrades his philosophy to pure atheism or Spino- 
zism ^. The fact is, that the treatises from which 

N0T2 iXOuv aina li€Kl<rfMi(ri' isapo km vov^ eweifXijdij. Diog. Laert. 
in Anaxag. p. 51. edit. 1570. Idem, prooamium, p. 2. 

NOTN Kou 6€ov vparo^ iitayayofAevoq TJf Koa-fMifoitg^. Themistius, 
quoted by Cudworth, p. 380. 

Nov? MEMIKTAI ov^cv) x^/jfAarr StXka iawo(; aMq itp" eavrov ia-riv, 
Anaxagoras in Simplicio. Comment. Aristot. Phys. lib. i. p. 33. 

T?? $€ Kiy^a-eu^ #fa5 tyji ^eveo'ffl?? aUi^y iviar^cf tov NOTN ,0 'Aya- 
iayopa^. Simplicius, p. 12. 

*0? apa N0T2 ia-rh haKo<T(Miv re kou icdvrav afrio?. Socrates 
speaking of Anaxagoras, Plato, Phaedo, Bekker, p. 85. . 

Aperta simplexque mens. Cicero de Natura Deorum lib. i. 
c. II. Academ. Quaestionum lib. iv, c. 37. 

Qua sententia proxime ad Christianorum dogma accesserit, 
qui Deum docent per res omnes coinmeare ut cum nulla tamen 
uUo modo misceatur. Brucker^ pars ii. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 507. 

^ Qualis ille Deus Pythagoricus, nempe ignis roundi sub- 
tilissimus. Brucker, p. 1077. 

That he held an incorporeal Deity, distinct from the worldj 
is a thing not questioned by any Cudworth, p. 21. 

Vide Aristot. de Anima, c^atrov nve^ adrSv 4^^^ "»'»' ^a iv 
rf itipi {lAS-fAaTa, ol $e to rowra KivovVy lib. i. cap. 2. 

G 2 
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a knowledge of the Pythagorean principles is to 
be derived differ from each other. Timseus the 
Locrian supports the view taken by Cudworth, 
but Ocellus Lucanus asserts that the world was 
neither created nor arranged ^ having had no ori- 
gin, and destined to have no end : and in another 
passage he seems to consider it as the Deity and 
the Cause of all things. The Eleatic school iden- 
tified God with the world. " Plato refined upon 
the doctrines of Pythagoras, and taught the more 
elevated philosophy of Anaxagoras, in separating 
the supreme Deity from matter : and though he 
makes a divinity of the law of nature, by assign- 
ing a divine Intelligence or Soul to the world, 
who guides and directs it to artificial ends, he 

' AoKcr y^p fMi vl voy av^XiOpow uvou Koi ^o^rov iiti T€ yap {y 

Koi irrai, Ocellus Lucanus, Gale, Opusc. Mythol. cap. i. p. 
506. edit. 1688. 

'O U y€ K02M02, curUi i<m tok aXXo«( rot; flveu Koi t«c/ o-d^^e- 
a-BcUf KM Tov airoTtX^ elvat, p. 510. 

Conf. p. 531. T<3k 5/?€{€k too TOT OEOT h^oijUyoi—Kae' 
fKa<rF0Vt oofavX'ipaxrfv O 0E02. Vide also Justin Martyr, Brucker, 
1075. 

' Timaeus, passim. 

Alcinous, as interpreter of Plato's doctrines, giv^s the fol- 
lowing description of the Deity ; Tlannip he ian rf curto^ elveu 
vdyrav koi Koa-fxeTv tov otpoofiov vow kou T^y i/^xV "^^ Koa-fMv %poi iav 
Toy Ka) vpoi raq iavrov yoijo-e*?. Kara yap T^y eavzov BOTAH2IN 
il4/K€v\viK€ vdyra iavrov, T^y if/i^V tov KofffMv iveyeipaq kou €k kotvcly 
itKrrpe^ rav vov a^^ euno^ insdpxtufv. %(; Kwr^MiBeii; vv\ tow waxpo^ 
htaKO<rfjL€t (ri^Mcaaaaf tjnjo-iv iy r^ rjf Kwrfjt^. Alcinous, cap, lo. 
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never confounds this secondary god with the one 
first Cause and Creator of all things. 

In the works of Aristotle, few as the indications 
are which they afford of his opinions on the sub- 
ject, it is not impossible to discover that he does 
not confound the Deity with the universe \ In 
the Politics he clearly marks the distinction be- 
tween tha two ideas, and in his metaphysical 
works, the same distinction may be traced. 

Among the followers of Plato in the Academy, 
no important deviation from his system is to be 
perceived^. The statements of Xenocrates and 
Polemo are far from being irreconcileable with 
the principles inculcated by the founder of the 
schooL 

Into the doctrines of the middle and new 
Academy it is unnecessary to enter, because^ as 

' Aristot. Pol. lib. vii. cap. 3. I^oX^ yap a» O 0E02 c^ot KaXSq 
Kcu HAS O K02M02 oiq ovk elcriv iiearepiKat vpdiciq vapa r^q of- 
K€ia^ r^i airuv, Vid. also Metaphys. lib. xiv. cap. 7. in which 
the Deity is said to be atho^, aKiv^roi, K^xupiafMyo^ rSv ahOni^Sy, 
ufMpviq Ka) ihaiperoq, — De Coelo, lib. ii. cap. I. In which Ari- 
stotle argues^ that if the Deity were confounded with the uni- 
verse, he would have the fate of Ixion. 

" Brucker, pp. 738. 742. Cudworth, Intellect. Syst. cap. 4. 
sect. 24. p. 418. Speusippus autem et Xenocrates qui primi 
Platonis rationem auctoritatemque susceperant et post hos Po- 
lemo, et Crates unaque Grantor in Academia congregati dili- 
genter ea quae a superioribus acceperant, tuebantur. Cicero, 
Academ, Quasi, lib. i. cap. 9. 

G 3 
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was before remarked, they virtually made it their 
principle to have no established system ^, and 
they are therefore justly classed by Warburton 
with professed Pyrrhonists. 

The Peripatetics by no means uniformly ad- 
hered to the tenets of their master, and one of 
them, Strato Lampsacenus 7, is distinguished for 
having plunged into a depth of atheism beyond 
that of any other philosophical teacher^ and to 
have inculcated more degrading notions respecting 
the Deity than those of the Stoics ; for he main- 
tained that there was no other Grod than a kind 
of plastic life in nature, without sense or con- 
sciousness. The Stoics, like Strato, considered God 
and matter to form one nature inseparably united, 
but they ^maintained the existence (if such a dif- 
ference between these two forms of atheism can 
clearly be conceived) of a kind of divine reason, 

X Opinabor was their professed principle: Quaero enim, 
quid sit, quod comprehendi possit — ^Incognito nimirum assen- 
tiar, id est^ opinabor, Cic, Academ. Quasi , lib. iv. 35. 

y A short account of Strato's life> but not of his doctrines, is 
given in Diog. Laert. and his works also are enumerated : he 
succeeded Theophrastus in his school, and had been preceptor 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, Diog. Laert. p. 186. He is described 
by St. Augustine as something between an atheist and a theist. 
For his opinions, vide Cudworth, lib. i. cap. 3. sect. 4. p. 107. 
Brucker, pars ii. lib. ii. cap. 7. pp. 845 — 847. Cicero de Na- 
tura Deorum, lib. i. cap. 13. Academ. Quaest. lib. i. cap. 9. lib. 
iv. cap. 38. 
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divina ratio toti mundo insita ^, while their rivals 
above alluded to allowed the divinity of plastic 
force only. The distinction must be considered 
more verbal than real % if we remember that the 
god of the Stoics, notwithst^ding the magnificent 
language in which they sometimes extol him, was 
corporeal made up of fire and liquid ether, finite, 
inseparably united to matter, and subject to its 
control, without free-will, and apparently without 
personality. They taught that the soul of man 
was a part of the divine essence, a irvevfjLa evOepixov ^, 
that it partook of the same qualities, was an ema- 
nation from it, and, after the destined period, would 
be resolved into it ^, when the eternal law of fate. 



^ Zeno autem naturalem legem divinam esse censet. Aliis 
autem libris rationem quandani, per omnem naturam rerum 
pertinentem ut divinam esse affectam (divina vi affectam) 
putat. Cicero^ de Nafura Deorum^ lib. i. cap. 14. ratione mun- 
dus utitur. Animans est mundus composque rationis. lib. ii. 
cap. 8. 

* Brucker, parsii. lib. ii. cap. 9. p. 937. Tennemann, Stoiker, 
8. 121. Diog. Laert lib. vii. De Natura Deorum, Cicero, lib. i. 
lib. ii. cap. i4) 15. Academ. Quaest. lib. iv. cap. 41. Cudworth. 
lib. i. cap. 4. p. 419. Eusebius, Prseparat. Evangel, lib. xv. cap. 
15, 16. S. Epiphanii Responsio ad Epist. Acacii et Pauli, p. 7. 
Adv. Hsereses. lib. i. 5. 

*> Diog. Laert. Irb. vii. p. 291. 

^ *Ap€aKfi d€ TOK vpca-pmaroT^ rSv ipKO 'njq alpca-fv^ rav-nii iSaepmh 
aBat icoana Kara nttpioBov^ riy^q ra^ fUyirrac etq vvp aiBtpShe^ avdkvo^ 

f*eW vdirrav, Eusebius, Prsep. Evangel, lib. xv. cap. 18. Idem 

a4 
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from similar principles, would again produce simi- 
lar combinations ; a new universe would arise from 
its elementary fire, destined to become in the de- 
velopement of all its successive phenomena, phy- 
sical and moral, whether trifling or important, the 
exact counterpart of the old : from the eruption of 
volcanoes, or the convulsion of empires, to the 
smallest blade of grass, and the most minute acci- 
dent in the character and fortunes of every indi- 
vidual that before existed. 

^ The opinions of Epicurus are too well known 
to require examination. The Romans were copy- 
ists of the Greek philosophers, rather than in- 
ventors of independent systems, and in the inter- 
pretation of their sentiments they are frequently 
superficial, and not always to be relied on. In the 
time of Cicero the philosophy of Epicurus^ of the 
Stoics, and of the old and new Academy, was most 
studied. Cicero himself, next to the works of the 
new Academy, his own sect, was most conversant 
in the writings of the Stoics. In speaking of 
Aristotle he observes^ that his philosophy was little 
read even by the learned «. It appears that those 

cap. 19. Diog. La^rt. lib. vii. p. 284. edit. 1570. Warburton, 
book iii. sect. 3. vol. ii. p. 72. Vide also Origen contra Cel- 
sum, lib. V. p. 244, 245. edit. Spencer. 1677. Even Socrates's 
worn out clothes were to appear again in this regeneration. 

^ Cicero de Natura Deorum lib. i. 

^ Rhetor autem ille magnus hsec Aristoteb'ca «e ignorare re- 
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Romans in general who believed in a supreme 
Deity identified him with the Soul of the universe. 
^ Varro undoubtedly had no other notion of Ju- 
piter, and he may be considered as representing 
the principles prevalent in his time. The later 
Platonists of the school of Ammonius were lost in 
the dreams of oriental speculation. Plotinus, like 
Spinoza, afterwards seems to have maintained that 
God was no existence himself, but the cause of all 
existence fi^, and that matter, soul, and God were 
inseparable, and had been so from all eternity. It 
might be a subject of curious investigation to fol- 

spondit. Quod quidem minime sum admiratus eum philoso- 
phum rhetori non esse cognitum, qui ab ipsis philosophis, prae- 
ter admodum paucos, ignoraretur. Topica, cap. i . 

^ Dicit ergo Varro adhuc de natural! theolc^ia prseloquens, 
Deum se arbitrari esse Animam Mundi quam Grseci vocant 
KO(r[Mv et hunc ipsum mundum esse Deum. Augustin. Civ, Dei, 
lib. vii. cap. 6. 

A very interesting account of the theology of Varro i9 given 
in Dr. Ireland's learned treatise on Paganism and Christianity 
compared, chap. 5. 

s P]otinus*s notion in lib. ix. Ennead. 6. so far as an ordi- 
nary mind may be permitted to approach such sublime ab- 
stractions, appears to be, that the first original principle is No- 
thing, yet the cause of all things 5 having neither quantity nor 
quality p neither soul nor reason ; is neither in motion nor in 
tranquillity ; is neither unity nor number 3 neither in space nor 
in time ; without thought or will ; yet the. act of thinking, and 
the cause of all thought ; the smallest, yet the largest ; the good, 
the perfect. 

E? v^ "thy 'EpiAiiv* trt Xeye^ ^ ov fjMvBeafU, 
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low up the question through the philosophical 
sects of more modem times^ to examine how far 
the system of Spinoza accords with the doctrine 
taught in some of the ancient schools, and to pursue 
the inquiry even to our own day, through the most 
recent philosophical systems, and ascertain to what 
extent the charge of pantheism is justly to be im- 
puted to them ^. But a superficial view of such 
subjects seldom faib to produce or strengthen er- 
roneous opinions, and an accurate research would 
require the labours of a life. 

It appears then, that, of the different schools of 
antiquity, some held the soul of the world to be 
the chief God, some a secondary Deity; of the 
former, some believed the universal Soul to pass 
through matter unmixed, some to be united and 
form only one nature with it ; and of these again, 
some considered the corporeal Deity to be a kind 
of divine reason without personality, others a spe- 
cies of vegetative life, called the plastic force of 
nature. Is it too much to infer, from an examina- 
tion of such unintelligible theories ', that the in- 
ventors and supporters had no clear conceptions of 
their own meaning, and that principles like these 

^ Die neueste philosophie nahert sich dem sjrstem des Spi-- 
noza von mehreren Seiten an. Tennemann, art Spinoza. 

' Exposui fere non philosophorum judieia sed delirantium 
somnia. Cicero de Natura Deorum lib. i. cap. i6. 
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had very little influence on the practical belief of 
mankind ? And degrading as the picture is which 
such systems exhibit of the weakness of human 
reason, it is at least a subject of satisfaction to per- 
ceive, that the two great roaster minds of anti- 
quity, Aristotle and Plato, never cherished those 
low and debasing views of the Divinity which in- 
ferior teachers ventured to inculcate- With that 
humility which never fails to accompany talent of 
the highest order, they both express themselves 
unable to penetrate the darkness and difficulty 
which involves such questions as those respecting 
the divine essence and the nature of the soul ; and 
Plato more than once recommends prayer to the 
Deity, that the understanding may be strength- 
ened and enlightened K 



G. 

This must be the feeling of every man con- 
versant with metaphysical systems. If we trace 
the history of philosophical speculation from its 
commencement to the present hour*, we shall 

^ Plato, Timseus, p. 22. Aristot. de Anima, lib. i. 

^ ^iXoa-tHpta yap to/ iaTiv^ u ^Kpare^, X^P^^* ^^ '^^^ atirov fAerpia^ 
a^rai iv tiJ ^Xmck^c* idy $6 V€patr€pu rov ^iovro^ ivhiarpljl/rif hioupBopa 
rSvavBpavav, Gorgias, Bekker, pars ii. vol. i. p. 83. These words, 
originally used by Plato with a different object in view, will apply 
to the present question. 
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observe the same forms of atheism and pantheism 
i^viving in different ages^ and* supported and com- 
bated by nearly the same arguments. It would 
seem as if speculation on its wildest wing was 
still condemned to soar within prescribed limits, 
and to pursue the same circling flight. The most 
subtle and profound thinkers have arrived at little 
certainty upon subjects of abstract reasoning. 
Nor are the wild and dangerous theories that 
have sometimes been adopted, to be attributed to 
pure malice and malignity, at enmity With the 
good of manl^ind, but to a restless desire of know- 
ledge upon questions in which knowle(%e in our 
present state can never be attained, and to a spirit 
of intellectual ambition which allows of no limita- 
tion to the exercise of human thought. Hence it 
is that ancients and modems, deists, atheists, and 
Christians, men of immoral and moral life, of 
pious and impious feelings, have built up philo- 
sophical systems equally unintelligible. And some 
of these have been established upon principles of 
which it would be very difficult to shew the fal- 
lacy, yet upon which no man, not even the in- 
ventor of the system, would or could act for a 
single moment. In seeking to become more, we 
pay the penalty of our folly, and become less than 
man. Hume declared that he was afraid to think, 
on account of the conclusions to which he might 
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come, and the barriers of separation he might- 
create between himself and the rest of mankind. 
This feeling should have taught him that the pur- 
suit of truth, properly conducted, could never lead 
to such a separation, and that there was other 
and stronger evidence than abstract reasoning 
alone™. Reid v^as unable to refute Berkeley's 
principles, till he appealed to the common belief 
and conduct of mankind. And as a rule for our 
own decision in judging of the conviction of a 
writer, when his philosophy is opposed to his 
common feelings and language ^, it will be much 
safer to depend upon the latter, than upon in- 
ferences from his metaphysical creed®. Anaxa- 
goras is said to have maintained that snow was 
black, in order to preserve his consistency as a 



" Qui nondum ea, quae multis post annis tractari cocpissent, 
physica didicissent, tantum sibi persua^erant quantum natura 
admonente cognoverant. Hsec ita sentimus natura duce, nulla 
ratione nullaque doctrina. Cic, Tusc. Qtuest, lib. i. cap. 13. 

Xlaif y^p tvep urfAiv KpeiTToy vi Kar^ airoSc/f tv iqvtq Kara Koivyiv €yyfna» 

uTfAOf. Origen de Anima, p. 618. ed. Paris. 161 8. 

La Nature confond les Pyrrhoniens, et la raison confond 
les dogmatistes. Pensies de Pascal, art. I. 

" I do not wish by this statement to set up feeling in religion 
above reason, but above metaphysical and abstract reasoning. 
In an argument of reason our natural feelings and desires, to- 
gether with conscience, should form a part of it. 

^ Anaxagoras nivem nigram dixit esse ; ferres me si ego idem 
dicerem ? Cicero Academ, Qucest, lib. iv. cap. 23. 
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reasoner ; but who will imagine that he was sin- 
cere? 



The following brief sketch of the moral sys- 
tems supported by Aristotle and Plato may be 
of service in determining the question whether 
the ancients generally believed that truth and 
utility did not coincide. Notwithstanding the 
subtlety of their speculative discussions, in which 
« the distinctions and divisions are often merely 
verbal, it was evidently the object of both phi- 
losophers to elevate, and as far as possible perfect, 
the mind and faculties of man. They both main- 
tained that the happiness which nature had taught 
the desires of the soul to aim at, as its ultimate 
end and object, would consist in the perception of 
truth. Plato considered this truth to be altogether 
intellectual and speculative. Hence it is that he 
enjoins the purest moral precepts ; the entire sub- 
jugation, or rather annihilation of the passions p, 
not because moral virtue was a direct means to 
happiness, but because the purification of the soul 
was necessary to the perception of intellectual 
truth, in which alone human felicity would be 
found. For the same reason he commands the 
extinction of imagination also^; it is a faculty 
which cheats and deludes us with the image of 

P Vid. Phaedo, passim. ^ Republic, book iii. x. 
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truth instead of the reality. Poetry and painting 
and all the fine arts are to be banished^ as obscur- 
ing and impeding the exercise of reason in aspir- 
ing after its substantial good. But though our 
nature while on earth, by thus endeavouring to 
destroy passion and imagination, might make 
gradual progress towards the enjoyment of happi- 
ness and the perception of truth, their full per- 
fection could never be attained till the soul was 
emancipated from the body, when the shadow of 
knowledge would be changed into the substance, 
and we should see essential truth as it really is, 
uniform, unchangeable, and eternal. 

Aristotle, on the contrary, does not consider 
intellectual truth alone as the only knowledge to 
which the human faculties are to be trained and 
directed. Regarding man as a being possessed of 
passion, imagination, and reason, he provides for 
the due exercise and perfection of them all. 
Truth with him is not one and indivisible, but 
distinguished into truth in morals, truth in the 
fine arts, and truth in questions of science and 
wisdom, purely abstract and speculative. These' 
different kinds of knowledge are not inseparably 
united and confounded '. He who possesses that 
moral perfection which teaches him to think, feel, 
and act on all occasions as becomes a virtuous 

"^ Aristot. Ethics, lib. iii. iv. v. vi. 
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man, a good citizen, or a friend in the ordinaiy 
intercourse of society; he who habituallj sees 
with the intuitive eje of taste the beautiful and 
the true in architecture, sculpture, and painting,, 
may yet want that intellectual excellence em*- 
ployed in perceiving abstract truth. Refined and 
masterly as this theory unquestionably is, and 
more just and better adapted than Plato's to the: 
wants and capacities of man, it is still inferior ta 
that of the rival system in one striking and im- 
portant feature. Aristotle (whatever were his 
sentiments respecting a future state) seems to 
propose the truth, which he teaches us to pursue,* 
as belonging in its perfection to our present con- 
dition, as if the powers of the soul could here be 
fiilly developed ; whereas Plato* uniformly repre- 
sents it as a foretaste of knowledge, whose fulness 
was yet to come ; a system to be commenced on 
earth, but to be perfected in heaven •. 

While speaking on the doctrines of these philo- 
sophers, it may perhaps be allowable to make an 
observation on a difficult passage in another part 
of Aristotle's works, not entirely unconnected with 
the subject, the meaning of which is still dis- 
puted among critics. I allude to the definition 

* Or rather in some better part of the earth, (7J.) This pre- 
sent habitation of ours, according to Plato, being only one out 
of many divisions of it. Vid. Phsedo, ad fin. 
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of tragedy in the Poetics, in which he insists upon 
its moral tendency. Plato had banished poets 
from the republic, because he considered the 
images which they presented as calculated to 
strengthen the passions of pity and fear, and thus 
oppose that perfect KoBapari^, or purification of the 
soul, which he believed to coi^stitute the excel- 
lence of our nature. Aristotle, it is probable, had 
this theory in his eye when he declared that the 
pity and fear excited by the scenic representations^ 
so far from strengthening the passions, would have 
a tendency to weaken them, and purify the soul 
from their more powerful and pernicious effects- 
Plato teaches that the pleasure resulting from 
tragedy would be injurious to our moral consti- 
tution. Aristotle therefore felt it necessary to 
declare that this pleasure would have a directly 
contrary effect, and become an instrument of vir- 
tue : and thus he has gone a little out of his way 
in adding the moral effects of tragedy to a defini- 
tion already sufficiently complete. 

G. 

Many authors have done themselves little ere- 
dit fa the a.«,mpt to degrade the character of 
Socrates by bringing together calumnies founded 
upon the representation of later writers, in whom 
little confidence is to be placed. Those who have 

H 
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examined his opinions, as recorded by his own 
disriples, will understand the. bold expressions of 
an illustrious modem scholar, ^^Sancte Socrates, 
** ora pco nobisi" The vices attributed to him are 
disproved by the testimony of Alcibiades in the 
very treatise, the Cionvivium of Plato^ most fire* 
quendy cited to establish the contrary opinion: 
and it should be recollected, that the immoral 
seiltiments contained in this treatise are put into 
tiie mouth of Aristophanes, and are censured by 
Socrates himself as evidences of a debased: mind^ 
In other parts o£ Plato's writings the same* vices 
are reprobated : thus in the first book of the Laws 
the TO wapa (fowTiv toXju^/aa is aH expression in which 
Socrates strongly marks the iniGeimy of the csrime. 
The latter p^rt of the Contivium may be con- 
sulted, from which the following saitenoes. nfe 
selected : Alcibiades, describing his reverenoe jBor 
his master, observes, Uiif^Bdi ^c Tpo^ roHnrdf pt^ovw oi- 
dpwr09\ S ovK at T/jT oiom €V l/xorm/Mci, ri mc^v9$a^ai 

OVTlVOWf, 

Oio^ yap 'A^/AAevj* eyevero, aveiKdareicu ov Tif Koi 
Bpaarihay kou akkovg^ Kai oTog av UepiKki^gf kou tiiairopa 
Ka) ^AvT^opa^y €/V/ §€ kcu ^repoi' oTo^ ^e d^oori yeyane 
ryjy. aroKiav avOpuyao^^ kou ceirof kw oi k&yci auTci^ «pS* 
iyyvg iy ^poi n^ ^ifrSiv, cure rHv liiv ovre riSv waXmiu. : 

OwScv TepiTT^Tipov KOTO&ehMpBrjKi^ cofitmpf firra . 2«^ 

* Convivium, Bekker, p. 454. " Bekker, p. 465. 
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. Vide also Xenophon's Memorabilia, lib. iv. 
Sunt .quidem inter, y^jteres qui ei objecerunt 

pulqhritudine Alcibiadis inferiorem et juvenuni 
^* conruptorem fuisse^ qu^ de caysa Aspasia quoque 
^' eum. versibus suis traduxit. Sed impudentissi- 
^^ mam banc ess^. paluniniam. noi^ solum tpta vitas 
*^ Socratis ratio loquitur, $ed et Aristophanis silgn- 
'^ tium probat." Srucker, pars ii. lib. ii. cap. 2. 

p. 539. 

The opinion of Wieland, a man extremely well 
read in the philosophers of antiquity, is of some 
value on such a subject: *^ Socrates was a vir« 
^ tuous man in the highest and completest sense 
** of the word ; in every relation of life he was a 
" model for all men." Wieland" s AriatippuSf p. 
75. voj, i. 

H. 

The figurative representations in the Phaedrus 
will . be read with different f^eling3 by different 
minds ; images that are ridiculous and absurd in 
the eyes of some, will appear to others pregnant 
with beauty and truth, in the same manner as* 
honey and poison may be extracted from the same 
flowers. It should be remembered that Plato him* 



X Bekker, p. 461. 
H 2 
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self does not propose his all^ories of the soul 3^ to 
be understood in a literal sense, but as serving to 
convey, through the medium of sensible images 
and similitudes, some notion of that spiritual es- 
sence whose real nature is unintelligible ; and he 
has evidently attempted to explain the imperfec- 
tions of the soul, in its present union with body, by 
a narrative of its fortunes in an earlier and un- 
compounded state. It is not easy to follow him 
in his lofty speculations, nor to overtake ^'the 
** winged chariots of the gods,** which he so fan- 
cifully describes ; but the general impression that 
remains upon the reader's mind is nearly to the 
following effect : 

^The soul at its first creation was perfect, and 
winged, and sublime in its contemplations ; but, 
unable to preserve so high a flight, it descended to 
earth, and its wings fell off, and perished through 
the evil with which it had become connected. The 
'desire of man upon earth should be to recover 
these lost wings by meditations on the gotxi, tfa6 
true, iand the cele8tial\ 



Plato, Phsedrus, p. 39. Bekker, pars i. vol. i. 

* Phaedrus, Bekker, pp. 39. 43. pars i. vol. i. 

* One of the fathers of the church has' the same kind of ex- 
pression, teaching us that it is the business of man, ** to give 
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The soul is like a winged chariot, borne along, 
by two steeds, and guided by a charioteer^ The 
steeds of the celestial intelligences, deities of a 
higher nature than man, are both good, and dir 
rected by the supreme Charioteer, who arranges 
the order and beauty of all things ; the car passes 
lightly forward in its course. Each intelligence 
performs its appointed work, enjoys the contem- 
plation of truth, and visits regions of happiness. 
. But the steeds in the winged chariot, destined to 
become man's soul, are one good, the other bad ; 
they urge it forward (like our desires now**) in 
different directions, the one elevating it to heaven, 
the other depressing it to earth, and often refuse 
the guidance of the Charioteer. 

I. 

The poetic colouring with which Plato adorns 
his sentiments is frequently considered a proof of 
his insincerity. No one can deny that his mind 
was essentially poetical, that in the highest sense 

• 

of the ;Kvord he was a poet ; for his constant aspi- 
ration is after some nobler and purer life than any 
this earth can supply. The warmth of his genius 
pervades and elevates every subject which he 

'* wings to the soul," xa) apTfoa-ai KlayiMi kcu tovvai Bef, Vid. 
Leighton's "Works, vol. iv. p. 205. 

^ Uke our ^desires now] This application b not made by Plato. 

H 3 



touches^ and imparts an energy and beauty to his 
descriptions which no poet ever surpassed. But 
is the sentiment less true because it is strongly 
coloured? The ornament may be fiction, but the 
feeling itself, and the foundation of the feeling, is 
truth ^ ; and the voice of nature speaks more com- 
monly its real belief in metaphor and allusion, 
than in measured and artificial language. Those 
elevated descriptions of the future world, the ra- 
diant visions which he creates in order to embody 
his glowing anticipations of happiness to conie^ 
prove only the intenseness of the feelings with 
which he cherished this hope of immortality; 
Hence his imaginary paradise, with its purple and 
golden atmosphere of inconceivable brilliancy and 
clearness, in which all the rocks are of jasper and 
emerald ^ ; and his assertions, that the trees and 
flowers, which nature pours forth in such {n*ofu- 

• 

^ Aristotle observes, in his Rhetoric, lib. iii. 7, that poetical 
expressions are natural to men under the influence of emotion, 
dpfAorrei Xeyoyri tcoBvprucSi, If the truth of this precept had been 
kept in mind, Shakspeare would not have been so often cen- 
sured for putting metaphors and images into the mouths of his 
characters when strongly excited. 

^ Vid. Pbsedo, pp. 112 — 120; also Republic, book x. pp. 
502 — 516. The prophet Isaiah predicts the fiiture glory of 
Jerusalem in images equally bold: Behold, I will lay thy 
stones with fair colours, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy windows of crates, and thy gates of car- 
buncles, Isaiah liv. ir, 12. 
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sion for man^s gratification on earth, are but faint 
shadows of those trees and flowers and unfading, 
archetypes of beauty, which yield fruit and fra^ 
grance in some better part of the universe. If he 
declare that in a retreat like this the souls of the 
virtuous will enjoy in another state of being, not 
the sensuality of Mahomet's paradise, but that per- 
fect felicity which will result from the perception 
o£ substantial truth ; is he to be considered at once 
as a man who disbdieved entirely in personal cour 
sciousness after death, and consequently in all rer 
compense of the good ? If, again, he . describe the 
dtLxk and tumultuous waves of Gocjrtus as destined 
to bear the wicked in their bosom round the vast 
circle of the ^universe, rolling on and tossing them 
unceasingly, and resoundmg in their ears througl^ 
all the ages of eternity ; is he to be regarded as 
one who in his heart believed that the retribution 
of the wicked in every sense of the word was a 
fable, an ingenious contrivance of the legislator to 
curb the passions of mankind? His conceptions of 
paradise were probably derived from traditions re- 
specting the garden of Eden, from which our first 
parents were excluded, and which, in the oriental 
imagery of the book of Job% appears to be alluded 
to as the place whose stones are sapphires, and 

^ Job xxviii. 5. 6. Mr. Peters on the book of Job, p. 397. 
Eusebius Pr«p. Evangel. lib. xi. c. 36. 37. 38. 

H 4 
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whose dust is gold: and his representatkms of 

the punishment reserved for the incurably wicked 

might have arisen from traditions^ respecting that 

universal deluge in which the whole guilty race of 

man once perished. 

K. 

Aristotle's treatise de Anima is extremely per- 
plexed and obscure ^. It is not so much a meta- 
physical as a physical work, the discussions con-^ 
cerning mind are principally confined to its opera- 
tions while in connection with body; and those 
who expect to find in it any opinions stated posi- 
tively as to the destination of the human soul in 
another life will be entirely disappointed^. Aware 
himself of the nature of the subject, the philoso- 
pher observes, at the very commencement, that it 
is of all things most difficult to obtain clear and 
satisfactory evidence *. 

In defining soul in general to be a habit consti- 
tuting the essential perfection of a natural body^, 

f Mr. Peters, pp. 359. 360. 371. 372. 

Simplicii Prooemium de Anima Aristot. p. i. 

Idem, p. I. Prooemium. 

v€(ii oMii. De Anima, lib. i. cap. i. 

k *£yT€Xftx«ia tp^-ni cviAurci tjnjaixov. Lib. ii. cap. I . The word 
ENTEAEXEIA is translated by Cicero, Tusc. Qusest. lib. i. c. 10. 
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it would appear at first sight that he considered 
its existence as inseparable from that of the bodj 
which it animates. But in the third book, iji which 
the vovg, or intelligence of the soul is discussed^ 
and which is divided into active and passive, the 
power of actively exercising its functions by thinks 
ing and reasoning, and the capacity of receiving 
ideas, Aristotle assigns immortality to this inteUi-t 
gence^ but denies it memory. It has been dis->» 
puted whether he meant the whole of intelligence 
to be immortal, or merely the active power. The 
latter opinion is maintained by Warburton, by 
Tennemann in his History of Philosophy ^ and has 

continuata motio : it is frequently used in the sense of actm 
as opposed to iu ^vyd/jLtr. the translation. I have given will com- 
prehend the other senses : ''Eerri Sc ^ fMv tXvi ^wdfu^, to $€ EIAOS 
ilvTcXcxcia : it is what constitutes the form or essence of a thing. 
Vid. Origen. Celebres Opiniones de Anima, p. 628. ed. 161 8. 
Simplicii Procemium, p. 2. Towards the end of the -first chap- 
ter it is observed, that some of tbe functions of soul may be se- 
parated from the body because they are not operations essen- 
tially perfecting any parts of the body : O^ fiV aXX* tlvta y€ atBh 
K»>ju€i ^ihk TO iMfi€voi Acu c^fAaToq ^yTeXc%cia( : thus, though the 
sight of the eye cannot be separated from the bodily eye, the 
speculative energy of the soul may be separated from body : 
«€pi $€ rw ytiu ko^ tjj^ ^cwpifn/c^^ hwdfieaq oilbewn ffMveplw, &Xk* €0tK€ 
^h^x^i 7cyo( ercpoy elvau Koi rovro fMPOv ivbexerai XOPIZE2BAI KoSd 
v€p rl Miw rov <l>6apr6v. Aristot. de Anima, lib. ii. cap. 2. 

^ Tennemann*s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophies 
art. Aristotle. Lancaster's Harmony of the Law and the Gos- 
pel, p.43«- 
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been recently adopted by Mr. Lancaster. It ap- 
peart that the question^ after all, depends upon the 
signification we attach to the term passive intelli- 
gence. If Aristotle meant the power which the 
mind has of receiving ideas through ^fcc^aaia^ 
which depends upon bodily sensation, it is obvioM 
that this sensation and 4>eaTa<ria being destroyed 
at death, there can be no longer any ci^adty of 
receiving ideas through the medium of the same 
instruments : but, if we understand by the phrase 
the power of receiving ideas without refereooe 
to the mode in which they are conveyed, there is 
no reason why the passive intelligence should not 
exist after death '". Such an interpretation of the 
fifth and sixth chapters would appear perfectly^ 
consistent with the assertion that voSo or inteUi^ 
gence^ is immortal, and also with the declaration 
that the manner of its apprehending while in 
connection with the body is not so. It may ex- 

™ Aristotle does not divide the ywf, or intelUgence, itito ac- 
the and passive with the precision of his Latin translators^ but 
describes it as operating actively and passively, and he cer- 
tainly appears to consider these two kinds of operation as im- 
plied in our very notion of intelligence. The term vaSvprufli 
wtSiq, which we meet with in the sixth chapter, is not used in 
the fifth, where the functions of intelligence are described, and if 
it be synonymous with ^>arrarta, is not to be confounded with 
passive intelligence, as will readily be seen by a comparison of 
the preceding chapter on i^eunoffia. Aristot. de Anima, lib. im. 
cap. 3 — 6. 
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ercise its active powers of thinking and reasoning, 
though more quickly and perfectly after death, in 
the same manner as now; but it cannot apprehend 
ideas in the same way, viz. through the medium 
of i^inwria, which depends upon bodily sensation* 
It does not follow then, because Aristotle denies 
that the instruments by which the soul energizes 
while in connection with the body will remain 
after death, that the soul is to discontinue its 
energies — that because it is no longer to receive 
ideas through sensation ", it is to have no ideas at 
all. For my own part, I do not understand what 
is meant by the existence of active intelligence 
after death % without supposing that its activity is 
to continue. Active intelligence, inert and with- 
out consciousness, is a contradiction in terms ; and 
so far from Aristotle denying consciousness t6 the 
soul when separated from the body, as Tenne^ 
mann and others represent him to have done, he 
speaks in the preceding Chapter of its ability in 

^ Origen observes that even many notions which the soul 
has in its present state, its ideas of the Deity for example, are 
independent of body ; vdmi Kex/iftrtou a^fAarc^ vj roiavrji cVcpyeia 
Koi ATTH2 AE TH2 *ANTA2IA2. Origen, de Anima, p. 640. 

Does not Aristotle mean that it may receive ideas in anodier 
way, when, speaking of the intellect, he observes, AIIAOES &fa 
M (hat, AEKTIKON AE TOT EIA0T2 ? De Anima, lib. iii. c. 5. 

« 02Ito^ i wvf x«pi<rT6^, Koi ufuy^^, Koi Air«d^<, THl OT2IAI ON 
ENEPFEIA. Again, O^ M fAh voe? M h€ «e*>o€7. Aristot. de 
Anima, lib. iii. cap. 6. 
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this state to speculate upon itself^. It is true» hf». 
might mean this consciousness not to be separate, 
and individual, but a part of and absorbed m tbft 
consciousness of the one universal Mind; but. he 
has never told us that this was his opinion, <(aqT 
cording to Warburton*s gratuitous assumption,) nor 

P Ko^ o^K ^ a&T^ T^< Iwdrm mSif. Aristot. de Anlni^^ 
lib. iii. cap. 5. Origen. Opiniones de Anima, p. 677. As far as 
I can understand Aristotle's notion, it appears to be tliis ; the 
soul of man is like an unwritten tablet, ypafA/iartlw f f^fi^ vr- 
«^fi, lib. iii. cap. 5. The senses exercised upon eitemal ^l^* 
jects communicate impressions to />/tan^(uia which retains .theip. 
and the intellect speculates and reasons upon the ideas so ob- 
tained. De Anima, lib. iii. c. 3. et 4. At death the senses afaof 
the phantasia perish, but the intellecif having no ne c e aia ry 
connection with the two former, survives and is jpAmopt^ 
Origen confirms this view of the subject : ^ fAcv ^rroffia Tajy 
ircvTc od<T^c€w ^xtrat rohq nivov^, Opiniones de Anima, p. oao. 

U«9 i^avima^ p. 6 1 9. Again, p. 661. Aristotle (he observei) 
likens the soul to ap unwritten tablet, Plato to a written tablet. 
And in other passages he mentions that Aristotle was aware of 
the rational soul being separable from body and immortaT, and 
of its capacity in this state for receiving the images of iatth 
lectual things. Conf. pp. 660. 631. It is surely a most \!^ 
warrantable inference to argue, because a metaphysical writior 
declares that the faculties which receive and retain impressions 
from sensible and external objects perish at deatli, that be 'Be- 
lieved the soul in a separate and disembodied state no long^ to 
possess individual consciousness, and to be incapable of tiaving 
any power of thought whatever apart from the universal miod. 
It would appear from the comparison of the unwriiteMit^hlet 
that Locke*s theory is not altogether novel. 
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dcpes such a consequence necessarily follow from 
any assertion in any part of his works. He denies 
indeed the continuance of memory after deaths 
which he observes is the result of ^vraa/o, and, if 
memory be absent, it may be asked, how can the 
consciousness of personal identity exist, the loss of 
which would be fatal to the expectation of future 
recompense ? But with regard to this conclusion 
I would venture to remark, that, though memory 
be excluded, it does not necessarily follow that 
the knowledge which man obtains or preserves by 
means of memory, while mind and body are, unit- 
ed, is to cease when they are separated. Aristotle 
assigns to the Deity consciousness of happiness, 
apprehension of ideas, and an interest in the con- 
duct and fortunes of mankind ; and yet, by deny* 
ing him ^bodily sensation, virtually denies him me- 
mory. He has defined memory to be a &int per^ 
ception of past reality : the perception of this re^ 
ality may be conveyed in another way, and more 
vividly, after death ^ In the Ethics the 4ead are 
said to be affected by the fortune of their living 
friends, yet not affected so far as to have their 
condition changed by this sympathy, whether they 

y- ^ The Epicurean in Cicero accuses Aristotle of depriving 
the Deity of thought, because he deprived him of body. De Na^ 
tura Deorum lib. i. cap. 13. 

' Aristotle's Ethics, book i. chap. 1 1. 
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are happy or otherwise. It is clear from this pas« 
sage that the dead are supposed to be conscious 
of personal identity, and to be sensible of pleasure 
and paini and that they are divided into classes, 
some being happy and others not so *• But if the 
happiness of man in this life is not in Aristotle's 
opinion a capricious gift of the gods, but the re* 
ward of virtuous actions ^ it is not easy to imagine 
any other circumstances or conditions on which 
the fortunes of the soul after death could be made 
to depend. And this consideration would lead us 
back to the necessity of some sort of future re* 
tribution which the metaphysical . theory we have 
just examined apparently tended to annihilate. 
It is surprising, that while almost every, other 
branch of human knowledge has been investigaiied 
by. Aristotle, how little consideration he has be* 
stowed upon the question of the. soul's immOTr 
tality. It is impossible to speak positively ^asf to 
his opinions on the subject ; for throughout his vo- 
luminous works, metaphysical, physical^ and moral, 

we find no sufficient data from which to dedvce 

* 

' This positive opinion can hardly be overthrown by the as- 
sertion in the third book, that death is most terrible because it 
is an end, and there appears to be neither good nor evil be- 
yond. Aristotle's Ethics, book iiL chap. 6. He might . apf«yk 
thus of death, and the fear of death, in the miiid of man with- 
out intending thereby to deny a future state. . 

^ Aristotle's Ethics, book i. chap. 9. book x. chap. B, 
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any certain conclusion. It is probable, from the 
practical charactei!; o£ hiil jnitid^ that heJiras un^ 
willing to indulge in speculations on a question 
:&*om the discussion of which. he could arrive at no 
clear and acculcate knowledge^ It is not often 
that we .meet with a more comjdete example oi 
what the Jogicians call. the petitio principii tik9Xi 
the. assertions of Warburton respecting the chap- 
ter we have attempted to discuss. CudWorth had 
declared it tOibe obscure^ but^ says the auUior of 
the Legation, "^^had that excellent person re*- 
^^ fleeted on the general doctrine of the TO 'EN he 
** would have found the passage plain and easy^" 
And he sums up his observations in that conve*^ 
nient form of words recommended by the ancient 
sophists and rhetoricians, to silence opposition by 
alarming the adversary into an idea that his dis^ 
sent will be interpreted as a proof of ignorance : 
^* The learned' well know that the Intellectus 
*^ Agens of Aristotle was the very same with the 
" Anima Mundi of Plato and Pythagoras.^' , Now, 
omitting all further inquiry into the correctness 
of Warburton's representations respecting Plato's 
creed, it may be sufficient to observe at present, 
that if the learned have acquired such satisfactory 
knowledge of the opinions entertained by the Sta- 

u Divine Legation, lib. iii. sect. 4. vol. ii. p. 112. 
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gyrite on the same subject, it must have been 
from other sources than his own writings. 

That Aristotle believed in a ' Supreme Beings 
the original Mover of all things, enjoying perfect 
felicity, and the source of all good, may be abun- 
dantly proved ; that, besides the Supreme Being, 
he maintained the existence also of ^ one intelU* 
gent Principle (notwithstanding his notion that 
all the spheres were animated essences) pervading 
the universe, may be inferred from some expres- 
sions in his metaphysical works, and from a direct 
assertion in his Politics. In addition to these^ he 
i^pears to have considered ^Nature as a third 
and distinct cause, performing its functions sub* 
ordinate to and dependent on the two former; 



§xhi *(^ ^<o< v%dpx^t rf $€f. M etaph.. lib. xiv. cap. 7. 

'H ^x^ Koi tI vpSroif rSy tvrwf iucbriftw koi Koff a&rOm Ibid. 

cap. 8. 

ytviat^. Ibid. cap. 10. 

^O d€o< Soiccr T^ euxMV vaa-iv Hvau kou ^fyji rt^. Ibid, lib* i.e. 2. 

Tidma c%€i r^yo^fib h 0eo( kou imv ciirdptan. Magna IVloraliat 
lib. ii. cap. 15. 

y 2xoXj y^p civ ^ Bel^ exot Ka>M^ km IIA2 O K02M02» ogg edsc tUh 
iiur^pucai irpaictq icapk rcb^ o/icc/a< t^ cUfrw, AristOt. Politic, lib. 

vii. cap. 3. Vide also Metaph. lib. xiv. cap. B. de Coelo, lib.ii. 
cap. 3. Idem, lib. i. cap. 9. 

2 *Zk, TOM^kfiq apa apjffif y^prtfeat % Upavoi km vf ^YSIS. Metaph. 

lib. xiv. cap. 7. Vide also Phys, lib. ii. cap. i. 
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but he has by no means clearly or consistently 
explained the peculiar province of each, nor the 
relation which they bear to the human soul. Al- 
' though therefore it may be allowed that he held 
the doctrine of the Anima Mundi, he does not 
seem to have taught it in the fulness of Plato's 
sense, who confounds it with the law of Nature, 
and gives a diffuse account of its creation, attri- 
butes, and operAions. This view of his opinions 
is supported by the authority of "Eusehius and 
other fathers of the church, who triumphantly 
mention the discordance of these great teachers 
on the subject, as contrasted with the harmony of 
the inspired writers. It is well known also that 
the two philosophers were opposed to each other 
respecting the origin of the worid itself; Plato 
believed that matter in disorder^' was eternal, 
Aristotle, that matter arranged, or the world, was 
eternal ; a doctrine which he probably borrowed 

' In Eusebius, Prseparat, Evangel, lib. xv. cap. la. where an 
extract is given from Porphyry containing an account of Plato's 
Anima Mundi, the following words occur : EF^^ n&h faitm 

if^t ' kfitniitiXiii iiiA/Jrffi, cv yhf cuat tifi ^iai* ■^niy^ mJ tli wtfl 
rfit ina fiia; ^atwi Siomt'rfiai, &C. 

^ De C(e1o, lib. i, cap. lo. Idem, lib. ii. cap. i . Cicero, Tusc. 
QiiEettt. lib. i. cap. 29. Eusebiiis, Prteparat. Evangel, lib. xv. 
cHp. 6, &c. It should be obaerved, io coosulting .Aristotle 
de Ccdo, that tipovi; is frequently used by him to signify the 
world ; it lias tlie same sense also in Plato's Timfeiis. 
I 
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from Ocellus Lucanus S who in this instance de^ 
serted the prinajdes of his master Pythagoras^ 
and almost all the mare ancient writers. 

TiMiBUS. 

It has been asserted that Plato nerer confoandi 
the Soul of the universe with the one First Caase 
and Creator of all things. In illusritration of this 
assertion it may not be uninteresting, however ex- 
travagant and littie intelligible such a ^^ rhapsody 
^ rather than a philosophy'' may be in itself, to 
give a short abstract of the creation of the world 
compressed from the Timseus. Having observed 
that it is difficult to discover the Maker and Fa^ 
ther of all things, and when we have discofvered 
him it is impossible to reveal him to all men ; hav- 
ing laid down a necessary distinction ^between 
what is created and uncreated, and declared that 
the one is discerned by reascm and intelBgenoe, 
(voiya-i^,) the other by sensible perception, (euaOyia-ig,) 
the author proceeds to give an account of creation 
in terms which he premises will be akin to the 
nature of the subjects treated of, where proba- 

^ Vide an extract from Philo Judseiu in Gale's Optuc My- 
tholog. p. 501. ed. 1688. 

^ ''Eo^iy o2/y B^ icar' ifAvpf l^av vfirw huuperiw r£^, t/ ri Sy oci, 
ycj^o-iy de 0^k ^xw, km tt to ynyvlfuvw fuv dbi\ tt dc tMmvn ; Bek- 
ker, pars iii. vol. ii. Timseiis, p. 22. 
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bility not certaioty is to be ^pected. In that 
flowing and beautiful language which i^ peculiar 
to him, as different jfrom the compressed and sim- 
ple style of the shcxrt composition by Timaeus the 
Locrian as the ornamented Corinthian column 
from its Doric original, he explains in detail how 
the snipreme Deity^ influenced by the desire of 
diffusing his own ^ goodness^ out of disorder re- 
duced to ^order the fluctuating mass of matter, 
gave intdligence to the soul, united soul with 
body, till the whole material world arose into ex- 
istence, an « animal endowed with li& and intelli^ 
gence throu^ the providence of God. In the 
formation of this visible fabric after the model of 
the invisiUe archetype which was eternal in the 
divine Mind, the Creator first took fire and earth, 
and made the union of these two substances com- 
plete by the addition of a tliird called Analogia^, or 

v$£rmf 8* iierU ^y wdtrra %ti> ft^Duara y%yi9%Qu ^^oi;Xi|0i} w^tfoernKv^aw 

iavrf: Tiniffius, p. 25. 

f £k raiuf a^l ^yaytv iic t9( 4^a&9(. Tifn»U8, ibid. 

S ZSov ^fMfrtjyfiv &ifOw Tc ^ &kgfl§t^ ^A t^ tov $€W ye^o'Bat 9pf^ 
Mioy. TimiBUS, p. 26. 

, ^ This Analogia aj^itears to be the law pf nature, like the 
i^ 'ApfdAyiaq^ the law of harmdaioiia arrangement ; (Aristot. 
Polit. lib. i. cap. 3;) or that law so beautifully described by 
Hooker, to which aU ihmg9 in heaven ^vd eartb do homage : 
AvfMv Se ia£Khffr»i K «y avrw Kpu vat f ^^(oil^Meya tri iJt^t^ra cv 
miiji. Tiinseus, p. 28. The principles on whieb AniJogia per- 

l2 
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Proportion, which was to r^^late the order uid 
limits of their connection • The First Cause next 
took air and water, gave it in charge to Analogia 
to combine these with the former elements, and 
all with itself, till the one vast fabric was bound 
together in the ties of friendship indissoluble, ex- 
cept at the hands of him who first connected it« 
The supreme Creator then assigned motion to the 
whole, and placed a soul in the centre, that its 
energy might be extended from thence through- 
out the various parts. Thus did the eternal 
Deitj create the universe as an inferior deity 
possessed of consciousness and enjoying happi- 
ness ; a second cause and servant of hiaiself ; 
(ei/W/Aova 06oy cyevm^a'aTo.) But this Soul of the 

forms its functions, Plato attempts to illustrate by a mystical 
application of the relations of numbers. Vide Timseus the 
Locrian also Aristot. Metaph. lib. i. cap. 5. It should be re- 
membered, however, that when the ancients appear to speak 
so extravagantly of the power of ittMi^, they do not use the 
word exactly in our sense> but as conveying the idpa that all 
things are subject to certain definite rules and proportions, 
which may be illustrated by the operation of numbers) as if 
they had some obscure notions of those physical laws of com* 
bination which modern philosophers have demonstrated : Ol 

fuv yitp IlvBafyoptioi MIMH2IN r^ Irtd ^enrw Aeu rSp, ^t6fASp. 
Aristot. Metaph. lib. i. cap. 6. Thus when Aristotle ia his 
Rhetoric observes, Xl^paU^reu 8c SipiBf^ vdrra, " All things sfe 
" limited by number," he means, probably, all things are sub- 
ject to some de/tnite law. 
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world, though mentioned last in the descrip- 
tion, was not contrived the last in order^ 
but was prior both in production and in excel- 
lence. It was composed of three essences, the 
divisible and changeable, the indivisible and un- 
changeable, and of a third made up of the combi- 
nation of the other two. From these three sub- 
stances, the divinity formed one soul, and distri- 
buted it to the different members of the universe. 
But when thie composition of the soul had been 
thus completed according to the intention of the 
C!omposer^, the eternal Cause then contrived all 
the material mass within, and united it centre to 
centre^. The soul, diffusing itself from hence, 

i EHEI AE RATA NOTN Tftl ETNirTANTI iccura ^ t?^ ipvy^ 

yeT9. Thus translated by Cicero : ** Aninmm igitur quum ille 
" procreator mundi Deus ex sua mente et divinitate geniiisset." 
This can hardly be considered a translation of the words. If 
ex sua mente alone will bear the meaning, " according to his 
** intention/* ex sua mente et divinitate together, can scarcely 
signify any thing else than, '* out of his own divine essence,*' 
which Plato does not say. Ciceronianuni Lexicon Grseco-La- 
tinum ab Henrico Stephano, edit. 1557. Platonis Loci a Ci- 
cerone Interpretati, p. 23. 

^ The principles on which this distribution is made are de- 
scribed with all the useless and uniptelligible mysticism in 
which Plato was so fond of indulging. The laws again by 
which the composition of tRe soul was regulated are explained 
by a fanciful combination of numbers. In this sense, the 
number of the soul in Timsus the Locrian is declared to be 

18 
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pervaded the extremity of the heaven revolving 
upon itself around it, and established the com* 
mencement of a life unceasing and full of intel- 
lectual enjoyment. Formed by the most excellent 
Creator the most excellent of created things, it is 
endowed with a capacity of perceiving eternal 
truths. From its proportionate distribution and 
compound essence, and self-revolving power^, when 
it approaches any divisible or indivisible substance, 
it is enabled to discern, by moving itself through 
its own entire nature, the identity and differences 
of things, to what dass each belongs, the time and 
place and manner of its existence, the 



1 1 4695. Vide Timseus the Locrian. Bekker, pars iii. vol. iii. 

p. 383. 

Absurd as these speculations of Plato are, thej are more than 
equalled by those of Daijes, a German writer, (and be was only 
one of a school,) not a century ago, who published a philoso- 
phical treatise to demonstrate the Triniiif by algebraical formnUB. 
Tractatus philosophicus in quo Pluralitas Personarum in Deitate, 
&c. 1 735 . Problems of the same kind are also to be found in Stap- 
fer, a divine of a different church, in a learned work, (Institu- 
tiones Theolog. tomi 5. Tiguri, 1743.) Vid. vol. iii. p. 481, 483, 
&c. And Dr. Hutchinson^ in his inquiry into the origin of our 
ideas of beauty and virtue, has applied algebra to the question 
of "moral merit:*' ''The benevolence (moral merit) of an 

agent is proportional .to a fraction, having the moment iA 

good for the numerator, and the ability of the agent for die 
'< denominator.*' Ltfe and Writings of Dr. Reid^ in Dugald 
Stewart*s edition of his works. 

1 Cicero de Nature Deorum lib. i. cap. 10. 
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between essences eternal and the same, and those 
created and changeable. But when the Father 
who had made this image of the eternal deities 
had seen it living and moving, he was well-pleased 
and rejoiced, and he determined to perfect his 
work, and to render it still more similar to the 
original archetype. He then applied himself to 
the creation of time "', the sun, moon, and stars^ 
and other divinities, who though ^rte of the one 
vast animal, are endowed with separate conscious- 
ness and personal happiness \ When the Father 

™ It 18 remarkable that Plato makes no distinction of time, in 
the eternal archetype of the world as it existed in the divine 

mind ; Aiyofd^p y^ ^ &^ ^y eirr/ rt Koi tvraif rg tc t^ eon /x^oy 
Kara r^ &hfifti kSyif vpoo'ij/cei. Tinoseus, p. 36. 

'^ This is certainly Plato's theory, Timsus, p. 29. If then all 
the animals which are parts of- the material universe possess 
separate consciousness, what reason is there for supposing that 
he believed the soul after death, when it became a part of uni- 
versal mind, would lose its personality. He uniformly repre- 
sents it as possessed of individuality. Parts are used in a figu- 
rative sense : Plato himself tells us that the term body is ap- 
{^ied to the universe, not literally, but figuratively, (Timseus, p. 
30.) I am well aware that by subsequent writers the distinctions 
of the philosopher were not so accurately observed, and that 
the still greater absurdity of their notions respecting the Anima 
Mundi might justify the satire of the Epicurean in Cicero, or 
the keener ridicule of St. Augustine : though we can hardly 
imagine the creed of any to have extended so fisir as to embrace 
the belief, that all things were UteraUif a part of Jupiter, and 
that the Deity in the torrid zone was parched with heat, and in 
the hyperborean regions was stiff with cold ; and that he actually 

l4 
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of all things had created these principal parts t>f 
the universe, he afterwards assigned to them, as 
second causes and subject deities, their subordinate 
departments in the work of creation. To their 
care was committed the formation of other ani* 
mated essences inferior to themselves. They are 
charged in gratitude for the immortality which 
their Maker in his benevolence has given them, 
and to' which they had no natural claim, to devote 
themselves diligently to the task: "° Deities of dei- 
** ties, of whom I am Creator and Father, ye are. 
** not immortal and indissoluble; what I have made 
'^ I can dissolve, yet ye shall not be dissolved, nor 
** be subject to death, through the might of my 
** will. Apply yourselves to the creation of ani- 
" mals, imitating my power exerted in, your pro- 
« duction. I wffl furnish you with the first prin- 
^^ ciples and eternal seeds for the formation of 
^^ those who are to resemble the immortal Gods, 
" but do ye, adding the mortal to the immortal 
*^ nature, mould and produce them into being, 

died in men, and was whipped in boys : ** Quid infelicius credi 
" potest quam Jovis partem vapulare cum puervapulat," Cicero 
de Natura Deorum lib. i. cap. lo, ii. St. Augustin, Civ. Dei, 
lib. iv. cap. 13. Dr. Ireland, p. 184, 185. Vide also Comment. 
Marsil. Ficini, lib.'iii. cap. 3. Plotini Ennead. 4. 

® The spirit and beauty of the passage beginning Bnii ^«y, 
Sp iye^ ^[AMvfy^q varifp re €pyvy will be felt by every reader of 
Plato. Timseus, p. 43. j 
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^^ nourish and multiply them, and receive bac^; 
" their dissolved elements when thej perish^* 
Saying this^ he turned to the cup in which he had 
tempered the soul of the universe, and mingled 
the materials in the same manner as before, but of 
inferior purity ; and having formed souls, he dis- 
tributed them to different stars, each to its own 
star, to be reserved for the production of an ani- 
mal distinguished for piety towards the Gods. 
When these souls should be introduced into 
bodies, and become subject to the influence of 
bodily passions, the Creator ordained that the man 
who lived his allotted time subduing his appetites 
should enjoy a life of future happiness, returning 
to that kindred star in which his spirit had been 
at first deposited. If he failed to conquer them, 
he was destined in his second formation to put on. 
the nature of woman p, and unless corrected then, 
he was to pass into other animals, till the irrational 
part should be at length overcome, and his soul 
should approach to that excellency and purity in 
which it had at first been formed. The Creator 
having established these laws, in order that him- 

P In other works Plato seems to consider women on an 
equality with men. Vid. Republic^ fifth book, in which he re- 
commends the same course of bodily and mental discipline, 
IMva-uni and yvfi^aarunif to both. Aristotle considered women 
inferior. Aristot. Polit. book i. chap. 13. 
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lelf might be guiltless of the evil which should 
hereafter infect them, interspersed some souls in 
the moon, others in the sun, and others in the 
various stars. The inferior deities, having received 
these first principles of the immortal soul, proceed 
to the accomplishment of their work, and to form 
the body of man as well as that mortal soul which 
is the seat of the passions, and of pleasurd and 
pain : of pleasure, the greatest allurement to evil ; 
of pain, that most strongly deters us from good ; 
of anger and fear, inconsiderate twin-counsellors ; 
of hope, that easily seduces by means of the 
irrational senses ; and of love, that dares every 
enterprise. Yet, fearing to mingle their work 
with that of the supreme Deity, they implant this 
irrational soul in the breast, whereas the immortal 
soul was placed in the head, in order that from 
this acropolis, or citadel, it might issue its com- 
mands with authority to the inferior faculties and 
passions. 

An apology is perhaps necessary for introducing 
such a wfld and fanciful narrative to the notice of 
the reader, but it may possibly furnish some illus- 
tration of Plato's opinions, as well as of the poeti- 
cal colouring with which he adorned them^ though 
we may be unable to determine the exact mea- 
sure of belief which he himself gave to the dif- 
ferent parts of such a theory. It is clear bow- 
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ever^ from the tenor of the whole account, that 
he never confounds the soul of the universe with 
the One First Cause ; nor can my inference be de- 
duced, either directly or indirectly, from it, that 
he believed the human soul after death would so 
become a part of the Anima mundi as to lose per- 
sonal consciousness. It will be no uninstructive 
lesson to compare this diffuse and tedious history, 
in which the acts of the Deity are so elaborately 
detailed, with the simple and sublime language of 
inspiration on the same subject. If such an argu«* 
ment were wanting to establish the truth of the 
Mosaic history, the style itself would furnish 
strong evidence in its favour. No attempt is 
made to enchain the reader's attention^ or satisfy 
unprofitable curiosity upon matters too exalted 
for human comprehension, by copious and high- 
wrought descriptions. The sacred writer repre- 
sents not the (!)reator mingling elements and sub* 
stances like an earthly workman S and determining 
by calculated arrangements and multiplied coni* 
binations the limits and proportions of their union^ 
but as an Almighty Being, whose words and 
whose works are the same. The single sentence, 

*i The disciple of Epicurus in Cicero makes this objection to 
Plato's narrative: ''Qus molitio? quse ferramenta? qui rectes? 
'< qu8B machinae ? qui ministri tanti opens fuerant V* De Natura 
Deorum lib. i. cap. 8. 
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Let there he lights and there was light; serves at 
once to repress curiosity, and fill the mind with a 
magnificent image of that infinite Power, who 
epake, and it was done ; who commanded^ and it 
stood fast. 

• The work of Timseus the Locrian' in the Doric 
dialect, which has been before alluded to, and 
which is supposed to contain the principles of the 
Pythagoreans, differs in no important particulars 
from the more diffuse description of Plato. Two 
original principles are represented as existing from 
eternity, God or Mind, and Nedfessity; 6co^ or 
yeuf, and ovoy^, of which Matter and Form, Zkri 
BlaA iiiof are the offspring \ And it is asserted in 
another passage, that before the heaven was pro^- 
duced the Deity and Matter existed, and also the ' 
essential archetype or form of things^. The Sonil 
of the universe is described as the composition of 
the Deity with a degree of minuteness and mysti- 
cism that Plato himself has not surpassed. But 
there is nothing in the narrative to lead us to the 
inference that the writer imagined the First Cause 
to confound himself with the Soul of the universe, 
the work of his own creation, or that the soul of 

' Tifiatoi I AoKpoq rab€ €<pa IS the commencement of the work. 

^ n^ 6»¥ tipeatw 7e»c9^ai Xoy^ f^a-npt tbta re ica\ 0Xa km i 9co< 
hofMvpyei rS jSeXrioyo^. Bekker, pars iii. toI. iii. p. 380. • The 
Deity is also called 'Apx^ tSv Apiarw. p. 379.. 
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man was abswbed in it after death. The neces- 
sity of the irrational part obeying the rational is 
insisted on, and it is declared, that the perception 
of truth will conduct the man who observes this 
law to a life of the greatest happiness ". But it is 
uncertain whether this relates to a future state of 
happiness or not. The idea of future punishment, 
and the menaces respecting it, are discarded, and 
such doctrines are permitted only as providing a 
check for those who refuse the admonitions of 
reason \ Yet the last words of the treatise leave 
a doubt upon the mind whether the writer, re- 
jecting as he did the representation of the poets, 
and the fables of the metempsychosis, had not 
some belief in an avenging Nemesis to punish the 
guilty after death ; nor are they satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the distinction, that Warburton makes 
between the physical and moral metempsychosis* 

ker, pars iii. vol. iii. p. 391. 

^ 'Of y^f rk o'^fMLTa poc^a-i mica tyi^o/ie^, eu ku fA^ tuc^ to?<; vyiu* 

B€<ri. Timaeus ad fin. Vide also the concluding sentence of the 
treatise. If Plato had left no works of his own behind him, 
this passage might have been admitted as afibrding evidence of 
his opinions ; but its authority is of little weight when opposed 
to the numerous treatises written by himself, in which contrary 
doctrines are inculcated. Vid. Warburton^s Divine L^ation,. 
book iii. sect. 3. also sect i. vol. ii. p. a. 54^ 55. 
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Id conclusion it may be observed, that War- 
burton's knowledge of ancient philosophy was 
more extended, than sound and accurate ?, He 
assCTts, that Aristotle believed the care of Provi- 
dence not to extend to individuals ; the Ethics 
alone might have convinced him of his error. 
He denies that the affection of love, joy, &c. were 
believed by Plato and Pythagoras to belong to the 
supreme Deity, but only to inferior divinities^; in 
the Timaeus the supreme Deity is represented as 
rooking when he had made the world. He ob- 
serves again, that in taking away human passions 
from God, they left him nothing but that kind of 
natural excellence which went not from bis wiU, 
but his essence only. The assertion is not limited 
to the Stoics, but applied universally. Did the 
author of the Divine Lega^on ever read the pas- 
sage in the Timaeus before alluded to ? " Deities of 
" deities, ye are not immortal, and yet ye shall not 
" be dissolved, r^f e^w^f (SouA^o-fwf, k. t. a. through 
" the power of my wiU" ■ Upon a general re- 

y Book iii. sect. 4. p. 95, 96. vol. ii. AHgtot. Ethics, lib. i. 

cap. 9, lib. 31. cap. 8. EJ yap ti( (iTift(\ria tS* ffi/S^mrlWv ™ ©tSu 
yltiTai Smsff Ssiai, (iol ('t; or fi\aysy %atftai Tf o^ot( tf myytf- 

trvitf. and hence he deduces the inference, that he is the hap- 
piest man who ia dearest to the gods. Cudworth, lib. i. cap. i. 
sect. 45. 

I Book iii. sect. 4. p. 97, 98. vol. ii. 

■ Vide also Alcioous on the doctrines of Plato, cap. x. Cud- 
wonh, lib. i. cap, 4, p. 415. 
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view of the inqobyi 
termioe, that he has bf- bo 
tioos agaiDSt the phi l oinib ei * 
the words of Mosheun^ '^ 3i 
^^ testioHHiiis ransam Baam agk 
** in tanti momenti 

tur, sed com^edmris tamimm^ 

deniqiie consei 

dogmatibiis philoaophonBB 
Though the author of the 1 
attempted to lefiii 
upon an accurate 

trae^buttofidldiartorthetraliiL In 
ner, fiir egamiJe, 
ed to be asoertaiBed 

view of his own w iiliiy» bnt bf wm ^tfl^ai 
Jamhlirhnsj Albinos, or CtUm . Tkt 
of Aristotle are praoonnoed a|Mi after 
gation eqoalty^ prwtiil and mmmmhJMtmj. J^ 
most important paamge in the JUkaa 
upon the soliject is aautttd, and the ^Aikstj 
on thechaptenj 

up partl7 of unwamnted jaMni|rtiMg yggj 
reasoning alflke s upe il k ial and wpUb^^i^^ ^ 

~ blfhop WariMBtw, '^^^-t^ 

» of Grttce, are «Am fc^ ^^ 







i.inr ijijj ;. 




I7 Warimrtao, Eb, ii. ieet. ^ fivl, £, p. f jH, "'**^-'^ 
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In conclusion it maj be observed, that War* 
burton's knowledge of ancient philosophy was 
more extended^ than sound and accurate 3^. He 
asserts, that Aristotle believed the care of Provi* 
dence not to extend to individuals; the Ethics 
alone might have convinced him of his error. 
He denies that the affection of love, joy, &c. were 
believed by Plato and Pythagoras to belong to the 
supreme Deity, but only to inferior divinities'; in 
the Timseus the supreme Deity is represented ais 
n^aidng when he had made the world. He ob^ 
serves again, that in taking away human passions 
fimn God, they left him nothing but that kind of 
natural excellence which went not fixMn his tvill^ 
but his essence only. The assertion is not limited 
to the Stcncs, but apj^Ued universally. Did the 
author of the Divine Leg^tion evier read f he pas^ 
sage in the Timaeus before alluded to ? '' Deities of 
<< deities, ye are not immortal, and yet ye shall not 
" be dissolved, t§^ c/x^^ )Soi/AiJa€«^, k. t. A. through 
" the power of my wiUr • Upon a general re- 

y Book iiL sect. 4. p. 95, 96. vol. ii. Aristoi. £thics» lib. L 
cap. 9* lib. X. cap. 8. £Z 7^ Ti< iriftikna rafy dj^panr/Mw dsi ^Sif 

trrdt^, and hence he deduces the infercDce, that he is the hap- 
piest man who is dearest to the gods. Cudworth, lib. i. cap. L 
sect. 45. 

2 Book lii. jBCCt. 4. p. 97, 98. vol. ii. 

* Vide also Alclnous on the doctrines of Plato> cap. x. Cud- 
worth, lib. i. cap. 4. p. 415. 
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view of the inquiry, we may, I think, venture to de* 
termine, that he has by no means proved his asser- 
tions against the philosophers of Greece : to quote 
the words of Mosheim ^, ** Non apertis et planis 
'^ testimoniis causam suam agit vir praeclanis, quod 
** in tanti momenti accusatione necessarium vide- 
*' tur, sed eonjecturis tantum, exemplis nonnuUis^ 
'* denique consectariis ex institutis quibusdam et 
'^ dogmatibus philosophorum quibusdam ductis." 
Though the authoi* of the Divine L^ation has 
attempted to refute this charge, it will appear, 
upon an accurate examination, not only strictly 
true, but to fall short of the truth. In what man- 
ner, for example, are the opinions of Plato attempt- 
ed to be ascertained? Not by a comprehensive 
view of his own writings, but by an appeal to 
JamUichus, Albinus, ox Celsus. The sentiments 
of Aristotle are pronounced upon after an investi- 
gation equally partial and unsatisfactory. The 
most important passage in the Ethics that bears 
upon the subject is omitted, and the observations 
on the chapters in the treatise de Anima are made 
up partly of unwairanted assumption, partly of 
reasoning, alike superficiid and unphilosophical. 
The statements of bishop Warburton, respecting 
the other philosophers of Greece, are often founded 

^ De Rebus Christ, ante CoDstantinum Magnum, p.i8. quoted 
bj Warburton, lib. iii. sect. 4. vol. ii. p. 138. 
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in the same manner upon scattered passages^ ap- 
plied with wonderful dexterity and ingenuity, but 
not upon any general comparison of their writ- 
ings. Nor does he shew much critical acumen 
(and this is surprising in so acute a writer) in dis- 
tinguishing the relative value of the testimonies 
which he cites. He appears at times to argue in 
the spirit of a man who might think Plutarch, or 
even Porphyry, as good evidence for the doctrine 
of the Academy as Plato himself; and M. Antoni- 
nus or Apuleius sound authorities on the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle. In answer to the chancellor of 
Gottingen, he asserts, that the Greek philosophers 
are proved by him to have made use of a double 
doctrine — to have held it lawful to deceive, and 
to say one thing when they thought another — ^to 
have sometimes owned, and sometimes denied a 
future state of rewards and punishments — to have 
held that God could not be angry, nor hurt any 
one — that the soul was part of the substance of 
Grod — to have avowed that the consequence of 
these ideas of God and the soul was no future 
state of rewards and punishments. But how few 
of these propositions have been established upon 
any solid grounds. The author of the Divine Le- 
gation has not shewn, nor is it possible to shew, 
that Plato and Aristotle held the notion of a 
double sense distinct from the division of doctrines 
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into exoteric and esoteric : the assertion, that Plato 
held it lawful to deceive for the public good, is 
grounded chiefly on a translation of a sentence by 
Cicero, either wrong in itself, or misunderstood : 
that they sometimes owned and sometimes denied 
a future state, is not true of Plato, if it is meant 
that his expre^ions of denial, or rather of doubt, 
bear any proportion to those of belief and ac- 
knowledgment ; and in the case of other philoso- 
phers, occasional doubts upon such a subject would 
furnish no very decisive evidence against . the ge- 
neral character of their belief. That they held God 
could not be angry, was an opinion of some sects 
of philosophy, not of all : the supposition that the 
soul^ was part of the substance of God does, not 
necessarily affect the argument respecting a future 
state of retribution; for the Platonists did not 
imagine that being a part of universal mind ex- 
eluded the notion of personal consciousness : that 
they avowed the consequences of these ideas of 
God and the soul was no future state of rewards 
and punishments, is not true of the philosophers 
in general, but chiefly of the Stoics. Nor are the 
theories of bishop Warburton ^ respecting the be- 

^ TertuUiaD held that the soul was part of the substance of 
God. 

^ In Schrdckh*s Ecclesiastical History there is this brief and 
just criticism on Warburton's theory : Sinnreich genugy aber 

K 
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lief of the ancient Jews supported by more soli<} 
arguments. History, prophecy^ and precept^ the 
common hopes and fears of mankind» are all inade 
to bend to the suj^xMod influence of % law, wlucb» 
while it included within the range of its enac^ 
mentft temporal rewards as weU as p«nishm€At3» 
cannot be proved upon any sound principles to 
have excluded the expectation of future recom* 
pense. Our admiration of learning and ingenuity, 
howevw perverted and misapplied, will always en- 
sure to the works of WarburUm a certain degree 
of popularity ; but opinions like those developed 
in the Divine Legation of Moses will never ex- 
tensively prevail till the love of novelty and Ingeh 
nuity gets the better alike of sober critidsm and 
common sense. 



Schrockh viii. theil. vol. xliii. p. 753. 
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